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“How do you pronounce céntenary?”’ asked a student who had 
heard an address by a distinguished Englishman. 

“How would you pronounce it ?”’ 

“Céntenary—but of course I may be wrong.” 

The question was as natural as the boy’s instinct for accent. 
The habit of the mother-tongue, sometimes resisted in London 
English, as in centénary, outruns logic, grammarians, or the formulas 
of other languages. Overlaid with more foreign words than any 
living tongue, English has strengthened the accent of her forest 
ancestors, and sooner or later pounds hard on the first element of 
a word: amatetir becomes dmateur; mustéche, mtistache; garage 
loses its French status in a few years. However unpleasant the 
Anglicism to some cultivated ears, it is that of the man on the street 
who pronounces as he likes and whose way is finally that of the 
dictionaries. 

Were the case otherwise, English would have no future. Organic 
life is unconcerned with human systems or the logic of academies; 
and academies are most fruitful when recording the logic of organic 
life. Spoken English reveals curious growths, species, and ‘‘sports.”’ 
Its most characteristic idioms are inexplicable without a knowledge 
of the earliest records of the language. Time, as within organic 
phenomena, must be reckoned in generations and families rather 
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than in calendar years. The Oxfordshire speech of a Canadian 
settler who entered the wilderness forty years ago was very marked; 
if the family is still remote from others fifty years from now, it will 
have suffered little change. 

The most striking sounds of American English are not, as usu- 
ually assumed, of local or provincial development: they have been 
habitually used since time out of mind. The scattered and remote 
life of the colonist and pioneer gave free vent to older and instinc- 
tive ways of speech. The American a in calf harks back to the com- 
monest vowel in Anglo-Saxon times: it is still heard in the Low 
Countries—Verhaeren, Kaemmaertz. Many sounds, disguised by 
scribes who would not spell the English, are identical with those 
made a thousand years ago: where looks unlike hwaer, but the spoken 
word today is accurately written in the Old English way. The 
pedantic Thames has not interfered with the pronunciation, the 
same today as when, before the Normans, it was written Jems. 
One must go back to a time when there was no standard English 
to find prototypes for some American expressions today. And one 
must also go to Bristol, Belfast, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Plymouth, 
as well as to London, for the immigrants who brought their speech. 
In those cities a native American will recognize words and pronun-- 
ciations that he had thought peculiar to his own country. Indeed, 
cultivated London speech to the average American is hardly less 
remote than an English dialect, unless it be the old, pure Anglian 
Scotch. Jt’s me, no one but me, were the natural expression of all 
Englishmen before the schools trimmed up the spoken language to 
Latin grammar. “At this rate,” years afterward said Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘‘one must learn Latin to write English!’ Despite centu- 
ties of weary efforts of schoolmasters, the language goes its own way, 
and the corrector of themes every year crosses out expressions 
tabooed by unhistorical grammars, homely habits of the language 
as hard to kill as burdock and the skunk-cabbage. 

If the logically correct uses of metaphysical grammars corre- 
sponded to the vital idioms and ways of speech, one might be recon- 
ciled to the eternal academic battle with the mother-tongue. But 
such is far from being the case. Every department of English 
is criticized by impatient colleagues for not effectively teaching 
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English grammar. But no English grammar clearly explaining 
the vital forces of the language has been written; if it were, it 
would presuppose such a knowledge of the older language and dia- 
lects as to make it impracticable for any but advanced students. 
To many a teacher it would seem to be a ghastly travesty on the 
simple correctness of the school grammar. Simple as English 
grammar is, compared with that of any other language, its very 
simplicity is the pitfall of the sciolist and doctrinaire. Now then 
was one bugbear of a rigid and logical but slenderly equipped purist; 
the phrase was most likely common when Hengst and Horsa landed in 
Kent, and still drops easily from the tongue of any English speaker. 
That’s all the farther I’ve gone brings a blush of shame to the in- 
genuous Freshman when the critical stare of his instructor starts 
the class into a roar of laughter. The unconscious wielder of old 
idiom would have fared better in Chaucer’s day. 

For, in truth, the hardy annuals as well as the weeds of English 
are not easily named or classified. Actually vulgar shoots from 
the stock have become fixed in the written language, only to be ig- 
nored by all but platform and pulpit orators and actors. Daily 
correction of a child who will not pronounce the final g of the present 
participle may in time produce a race that normally says singing, 
going, but no student of the spoken language will so prophesy with 
confidence. Capting, heving (heaven) fortunately were not so 
embalmed by the first printers; it is to the credit of the vernacular 
that only habitual effort preserves the ugly g, nasalized, in speech. 
There are Londoners, we are told, smart people, who never pro- 
nounce their participial g’s; however shocking their unconvention- 
ality, their instinct or laziness is historically sound. Equally so 
is the feeling of the American that it is caddish to imitate London 
English, for the speech of London has changed, as well as the 
American variety. London did not always say cawf, or different to. 
And the imitation of London English will ensnare the unwary in 
grotesque analogies from which every drawing-room should be 
spared. American English needs no apology; its keenest critics 
knew more Latin and Greek than English. It is, like many a 
family stock, vastly better than the very members of the family 
imagine; and its ancestry, again like that of many a family, is older 
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than careless descendants believe. The mere fact of living is high 
testimony to those who carried on the breed, and other illustrations 
from organic life dignify the persistent sounds and idioms, to be 
naturally used by the individual if possible, but in no case to be 
personally mutilated. 

It is no fault of the vernacular that young people in this country 
speak the language with less confidence than the youth of other 
nations. The fault is to be credited to those teachers and writers 
who are unaware that the spoken idiom may be more “correct” 
than the artificial book-English that no one ever spoke. Every 
generation needs its Steeles and Fieldings to bring back to written 
English the vitality of the spoken word. The editorial grows 
dull, the lecturer’s audience is conscious that he is merely reading, 
when the pen wanders into a paper-style, evolved from a lobe in 
the brain remotely connected with the ear and the vocal chords. 
However we cling to beloved texts as authority, no literature ever 
made a living language; and no language will continue to be read as 
literature that ignores persistent habits of the vernacular. The 
ingenious stylist achieves a succés d’estime; if, as did both Tennyson 
and Browning, he also brings to the surface from the troubled waters 
of common speech terms legitimate and indigenous, unnoticed or 
timidly rejected by writers less robust, he gives powerful impetus 
to the mother-tongue: his readers use it with more confidence. 
Flaubert, Hugo, and Balzac let loose in France a kind of new free- 
dom within academic law; words in Shakespeare that have defied 
commentators turn out to be common terms used in the trades. 
The world-wide popularity of Tennyson is only partly explained 
by the clearness of his visual images recorded in classical forms; 
his percentage of native English words is next to that of Shake- 
speare and the Bible. No timid versifier in Browning’s time would 
have dared to end a line 

Each living his own, to boot 


with one of the oldest idioms of the language. 

The inveteracy of English is nowhere better shown than in the 
names for the days of the week. Germans have shown a recru- 
descence of Teutonic paganism; but only we pay tribute to those 
ancient gods four days in the week—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
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day, and Friday. The Quakers, preferring “First Day,” “Second 
Day,” etc., merely accentuate the habit of the language to ignore 
personal theories and dislikes. English holds on to Tiw, Woden, 
Thor, and Freia ages after the purely Teutonic languages have 
dropped all but the most ladylike. Nor has English, like the Celtic 
and Romance languages, paid the slightest attention to the Chris- 
tian character of Sunday. Only more irrational than the continued 
use of these old pagan names would be an attempt to change them. 
The late Sir James Murray, of the Oxford Dictionary, once attended 
a bonfire and what we should now call folk-dancing not far from 
Hawick. The country people, who had long forgotten what it all 
meant, were “singing Tyribus,’’ and chanted a kind of verse in 
which Tyr and Odin were curiously mixed up with traditions of 
Flodden Field. 

A practical issue is raised by the extraordinary development of 
English as a medium of thought, commerce, and politics in the last 
twenty years. Nothing can stay—a German victory could not 
have stopped—the rapid spread of the language to the ends of the 
earth. How those who naturally speak English, cultivated and 
illiterate, regard it and understand it is important. Foreign 
writers study their language, past as well as present, to understand 
its possibilities. In this country it is about the last thing to be 
studied, if elected at all, in the undergraduate curriculum. I was 
once curious to learn why, in a university with thousands of students, 
only two applied for a course in elementary Old English, a boy and a 
girl. Iwas aware of the disinclination of students to take the sub- 
ject, but I also knew that advice from the faculty was a determining 
factor in most schedules of study. It finally developed that the 
dean, a competent Greek scholar, I was assured, advised against 
the study of “such technical courses.” A sound knowledge of his 
mother-tongue might be thought to be so inalienable a birthright 
of a student that no public institution of learning could afford to 
neglect it, much less put obstacles in the way of attaining this 
knowledge. Such courses can alone explain the manners, as 
well as the grammar, of the best speech. 

For language is manners. In highly inflected languages, and 
in those less inflected which preserve grammatical gender—a serious 
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obstacle to a beginner in German—savoir faire becomes an acute 
necessity. The distinction of a Ciceronian sentence, the exquisite 
involution of Horace, is impossible without grammar. But we 
speak English by phrase and idiom: only a Milton, or one who 
has caught his secret, can successfully invert the dull monotony of 
our word-order. And for this something must be added to a 
knowlege of English. Not by ignoring the story of phrase and 
habitual manners of speech, nor by contentedly thumbing a gram- 
mar and dictionary, may the genius of the language be felt. And 
that the genius of the language should be more thoroughly under- 
stood in this country, no one who has had the burden of helping 
to select teachers for a common school can doubt. There can be 
no confidence, no courage in expression, without knowledge; and 
one may venture the assertion that no subject popularly taught in 
this country is so successfully professed in ignorance and incompe- 
tence as English. Nor are struggling teachers, making the most 
of slight equipment, responsible. An institution deserves inves- 
tigation that encourages or recommends those graduates to teach 
English who have made no study of the historical ways of the lan- 
guage; it is humbugging the public, and inbreeding a kind of igno- 
rance that trustworthy institutions were founded to dispel. Toa 
student who had reached a point in his studies at which it was seen 
that the teaching of English was no task for an amateur, the remark 
of a state superintendent of public instruction was disconcerting. 
The young man had applied for a position to teach English in a 
secondary school. ‘Why not,” asked the holder of plenary power, 
“take up a man’s work ?” 

- However complacent we have been with the products of teaching 
English, however superficial we have been in regarding its historical 
development as so much musty antiquarianism and _ teaching 
English at best a woman’s business, the war will arouse us, sooner 
or later, into a new sense of responsibility as custodians, in part, of 
an international language. Our President is the ranking signatory 
of agreements made by the allied powers. American public 
opinion—our use of English, officially and popularly—will increase 
or diminish our prestige from Australia to the Russian steppes: 
it has already affected our character among the nations. A false 
note sounded in Washington, a display of rhetoric, special plead- 
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ing of any kind, will undermine the confidence aroused by our 
example in the Great War. Artificiality, pretense, affectation in 
language and thought—these are no longer the innocent concern 
of academic life: they strike at our character. Our national manners 
of speech are on trial as never before. 

Lest what follows seem to be an example of special pleading, 
let it be said that only German writers are quoted.‘ One reason 
for the haste of the Germans to impose their Kultur and authority 
was their knowledge that if not done soon there would be little 
hope in the future. At the beginning of this century they were 
alarmed at the spread of English, and elaborate tables were made of 
the increase in the numbers of those speaking English. In con- 
trasting tables were the Russians, Germans, French, and Spanish. 
The rate of increase in English was overwhelming. “One must 
confess,’ said a German writer in 1900, “that English is the mer- 
cantile language of the entire civilized world.” In the German 
mercantile marine, “English is our daily bread for without it we 
could not get along.” “Ina trip around the world I had no occasion 
to speak anything but English.” At first the Germans predicted 
that in spreading over the earth, English would break up into 
dialects, but later they recognized that precisely the contrary condi- 
tion resulted; English is daily becoming more uniform. The 
outlook to Germans was depressing; in Russia, Hungary, and 
Bohemia strong efforts were being made “to put down German”’; 
only in Southeastern Europe was there a chance for German to de- 
velop, and in Asia Minor. Something might be done in the world 
where the English—or the Americans—exerted little control. In 
Mexico, for example, after January 1, 1903, German was required 
in certain high schools. 

Figures inspired prophecy. The outlook, in millions, for the 
year 2000 was as follows: 


English Russian German French 
aud 640 233 210 85 
Mueller ........... 840 500 130 60 


German writers agreed that the vast predominance of English 
by the year 2000 also meant the supremacy of that kind of culture 


* For these and other examples, cf. a Breslau dissertation by Otto Will (1903). 
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and civilization of which English is the medium. The growth of 
English they attributed not only to the energy of the English; 
English has become the world-language by reason of its organic 
peculiarities, fitting it, better than any other modern language, for 
its easy and practical adoption by foreigners. 

What are some of these peculiarities? First of all, English 
got rid.centuries ago, of grammatical distinctions that were no 
longer of practical importance. The entire structure of grammati- 
cal gender has left few survivals. The cases, in declension, have 
been reduced to two or three; six or seven forms of the same verb 
answer the purpose. The rest of English grammar is a matter of 
phrasing and idiom, which a foreigner easily gets along without. 
When the need arrives for fuller and more accurate expression, 
qualifying words are added; no complex system of inflection and 
conjugation must be learned before one can speak at all. Finally, 
and because English has gone farthest in development as an 
analytic language, its endless combinations provide distinctions 
of meaning impossible in a language of rigid forms. K@rting, 
in 1888, even declared that English, without grammatical lumber, 
was thereby best fitted to be the modern medium of social, commer- 
cial, and intellectual exchange. 

One result of the processes at work in English is so common that 
we are not aware of it. The spoken language is largely made up 
of short words. Saxon monosyllables abound to such an extent 
that the writer of prose, and still more the versifier, is in constant 
danger of lapsing into unrhythmic, staccato, or monotonous periods. 
The foreigner has no objection to short words. So fond has English 
been of short words that it has repeatedly adopted a foreign syn- 
onym for the longer or “harder” word of native origin. Many 
an old Saxon word was dropped for a Norman equivalent, not 
merely because it was Norman and fashionable, as the books have 
told us, but because it was shorter, and in most cases sounded 
better: cables for older ship-ropes; leil, later loyal, for longer 
Saxon terms. The passion for brevity may in time appeal to those 
who are daily burdened with such words as Staatsforstverwaltungs- 
dienst or Aufsichtsratssitsung. Germans deplored the increasing 
use of English in their colonies. The reason is not far to seek, and 
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the preference is further explained by a German’s quotation from 
Mr. H. G. Wells: ‘Their language is cursed with a hideous and 
blinding lettering that the German is too patriotic to sacrifice.” 

English has so long been in the habit of appropriating foreign 
words that its present enormous vocabulary is more cosmopolitan 
than any other. Neither Latin nor Greek is a dead language in 
English. Romance peoples find familiar words on every page. 
High German words have always been rejected: their provincialism 
is too evident or the form too clumsy. Technical English only shows 
an occasional German word. It is not easy to find in English a 
German word for a German invention or idea; Latin and Greek 
are less outlandish. Even Islam has given us more words for Arabic 
culture; sugar and alcohol suggest a long list of substances, artifi- 
cially produced, for which there were no equivalents in Western 
Europe. Incidentally it is curious that we should have got alcohol 
from the one people whose religion forbade its use as a beverage. 

The chief stumbling-block to foreigners is the pronunciation 
of Saxon words. English is unphonetic, but the written language 
bears the burden of large numbers of words that sound alike. 
Spelling makes a picture to the eye; an extra letter, an obsolete 
consonant, have been retained to differentiate a meaning. Anoma- 
lies of spelling are bound to develop in such a language. The 
labor of reforming it is complicated by the fact that so many people 
use English. It is not French of the early Academy, or Italian of 
della Cruscans, or German of the Saxon Kanzlei. 

Barring its spelling, English is the simplest cultivated language 
now spoken. One may learn it and speak it almost in words of 
one syllable. One may get the common accent ina week. Between 
the vulgarized leveling of rich diphthongs by some Americans as 
well as by cockneys—dahn tahn—and the musical vocalism of the 
best English actors, there is a middle register that a foreigner 
may command without serious difficulty. But the spread of Eng- 
lish shows that it answers the practical needs of men. Simplicity 
of idea, of language, of institutions, are not unrelated, and those 
to whom the language is a heritage feel in this simplicity a kind of 
historical warrant for all three. 


ORAL ENGLISH AS A MEANS OF SOCIALIZATION 


EDITH RODKEY 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


Oral English needs no defense; it is the demand of the hour. 
We no longer believe that good English diction can be taught only 
through the written theme. But oral English as a socializing factor, 
as a means of establishing some connection between the life of the 
class and the life of the outside world, seems to be a much less 
familiar idea. The working plan submitted is by no means a 
suggested remedy or panacea for all English ills, but it has this to 
recommend it: it is not a desk-made theory, it has grown out of 
actual classroom conditions; and, further, in practice it has proved 
a means of getting measurable results in this matter of joining the 
interests of the school and the interests of the community, with 
certain by no means negligible by-products. 

The following is the plan in detail. The first ten minutes of 
each English class period is set aside for the oral work of one pupil 
and the criticism of this work. At the beginning of the period, 
the pupil to whom the assignment has been made for the day 
stands before the class and gives his theme. If he wishes he may 
use brief notes, but he is not encouraged to continue the practice. 
He has had at least two weeks for preparation and has been left in 
no doubt as to just what is expected of him. It has been explained 
to the class that this is a substitute for one written theme, that 
it is an important piece of work, and that it will be corrected 
and graded with care; further, that every rule governing written 
composition applies to oral composition, and for this reason very 
careful preparation is insisted upon. ‘The theme is to be studied 
and worked through until the thought is perfectly clear, but only 
the outline is to be committed. After the oral composition has 
been given, members of the class discuss it, giving their own opinion 
and feeling very frankly. 
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The teacher then continues the criticism, always constructive 
criticism, showing where and how the work might have been im- 
proved, but especially emphasizing the best points, calling attention 
to what has been good, pointing out to the class a well-constructed 
paragraph, a good figure of speech or illustration, an effective 
transition sentence, or a good method for securing unity; in short, 
all of what has been commendable in his work. It is true, the 
rambling, incoherent paragraph, the crude expression, the incorrect 
sentence, must not pass by unnoticed. Mistakes must be corrected, 
but not with too great insistence or emphasis; for the pupil, even 
if this first attempt leaves much to be desired, must be made to 
feel that this recitation is an achievement. Whether the criticism 
leaves the pupil encouraged and determined to make his next theme 
meet all the requirements will depend largely upon the teacher’s 
attitude. In this connection, generous appreciation is invaluable; 
in fact, it is a quite indispensable incentive. 

If this daily drill on the essentials of good English composition 
had nothing to recommend it but the improvement that results 
in both oral and written composition, it would be amply justified. 
But a more vital consideration is the assignment of subject. If 
we keep in mind the main purpose of this plan, namely, the use of 
oral English as a connecting link, a cementing factor between the 
interests of the school and the life of the community, it will not be 
difficult to see that the question of subjects is most significant. 
Personally, I may be interested in ‘“The Development of the English 
Novel,” ‘“‘The Technique of Certain Verse Forms,” “The Influ- 
ence of Moving Pictures on Life and Literature’’—but my pupils 
are not! Why insist that they assume an interest which in the 
very nature of the case cannot be genuine? Only from the rich 
experience can come a real response to the appeals of a literary 
subject. So if “The Heating System of Our New Municipal 
Building” is a more live and vital subject to these boys and girls 
than “The Sussex of Kipling,’’ why not utilize an interest that 
does not have be to induced, “worked up” for the occasion ? 

To illustrate further. The most literary girl in the Senior 
class gave an oral theme on “The New South Side Steam Laun- 
dry,” a description and exposition, and the class listened with a 
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spontaneous absorbed attention which they could not have given to 
a theme on ‘“‘The Striking Qualities of Masefield’s Verse.” ‘“The 
Process of Manufacturing Steel Drills’’ does not interest me pro- 
foundly. To the subject itself Iam not indebted for a single thrill. 
The thrill came, however, in the effect produced upon the class by 
this very theme. ‘The sixteen-year-old boy who gave it had spent 
several periods outside of regular school hours placing drawings on 
the board to illustrate his work—not at my suggestion, not at all, 
but because he actually wanted to do it. He brought with him 
for further illustration several pictures, what seemed to me an odd 
assortment of bits of metal, and a finished drill, and all of this 
material was used very effectively in explaining the different pro- 
cesses through which the raw material must pass from the first 
step to the finished product. The theme was a good, though not 
faultless, example of exposition; but thisis the point: it awakened 
a real enthusiasm in the class, an alert, eager-eyed, leaning-forward 
type of attention very different from the usual languid interest in 
a theme subject. The response to the admiration of the speaker 
for the “shop that could put out the best steel drill in the country” 
was immediate and unmistakable. ‘‘Here, at last,’’ they seemed 
to say, “is something we can get at.” 

Now since in my experience no theme on a subject related to 
literature had ever awakened such a spontaneous, vivid response, 
I decided to experiment further with subjects of the same type; 
that is, subjects dealing not only with things concrete, definite, 
tangible, but of interest and value in the real life of the com- 
munity. 

I had fully decided, as I have said, to experiment with this same 
type of subject—but no announcement of this plan was made to 
the class. It is better to give the pupils an opportunity to set 
and solve their own problems, to participate in whatever plans 
may be afoot, to seem, at least, to originate, develop, and carry on 
the whole project. What pupils need increasingly is an opportunity 
for real experience, for participation. By what other means can 
they learn to think things through, to plan, to execute, to “carry 
on?” So it is a part of the teacher’s business to see to it that the 
project, of whatever nature, becomes their affair, and that the 
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class assumes the responsibility. Hence the following type of 
assignment :* 

Occasion: Meeting of the class to choose a general subject for the second 
term’s work in oral English. 

New Pupil: But couldn’t you give us a subject for this term’s work ? 

Teacher: O dear, no! The teacher doesn’t give subjects. What subject 
does the class want ? 

Class: (No immediate response.) 

Teacher: What subject or subjects in the last term’s work did you find 
most interesting ? 

John (without a moment’s hesitation): I liked the one on “The Manu- 
facture of Steel Drills” the best. 

James: I thought that one was the most interesting, too. Charles was 
telling what he found out himself, and then his illustrations were so good. 

Paul: I don’t see why we couldn’t take a subject of the same kind. Why 
couldn’t we make a study of all the industries ’round here—make investigations 
and write ’em up, you know, just as Charles did. I think nearly everybody 
in the class liked his report best. 

Teacher: Paul thinks nearly everybody in the class liked that subject 
best. How many of you did ? 

Class: (Almost unanimous response in favor of “steel drills.’’) 

Teacher (only mildly interested): But there would scarcely be enough 
subjects of that type for the whole class! 

Class: (Much whispered protest.) 

David (much excited): Why, Miss R., the town’s a regular industrial 
center; there are dozens of big plants here! Just look at what they’re doing in 
the steel mills and the munition plants right now! Why, we could get twenty 
subjects out of one mill. 

Alex: Huh! You wouldn’t have to stick to the steel mills. What’s the 
matter with the insulator factory? There’s only four insulator factories in 
the world, or anyway in the United States, and one of them’s right here. 

Joseph (eagerly): There’s the machine shops, the furniture factory and 
the woolen mills, and the chemical plant and the New Electric, and the Carbon 
Coal and Coke Works, and the Tool Works, and a lot of others. Couldn’t we 
write up one of those ? 

Teacher (languidly): You might, perhaps, but I’ve been told it’s very 
difficult to get into these great shops, especially when work is actually being 
done. (Four boys standing at the same time.) 

Russell: My father’s superintendent of the New Electric. There wouldn’t 
be any trouble there. 

John: Three of us fellows worked in the ““New South” Steel Mill last vaca- 
tion. We could get in there all right and get a permit for the others, too. 

James: My uncle is foreman of the forge in the machine shops—he’d help us, 
I know. 


* The work was done before Miss Rodkey moved to New York. 
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Ralph: I know a lot of fellows that are working in the munitions plant. 
I'll see them about how to get a study group in. 

Teacher (not openly opposed, but apparently still skeptical): Some of the 
girls have been trying to get a chance to speak. Mary ? 

Mary: Superintendent A. promised to take our chemistry class through 
the new chemical laboratories, and I’ve been thinking we might get material 
for English at the same time. 

Alice: My father often takes me with him through the woolen mills. I’m 
sure he’d let me bring some of the other girls. 

Clarence: I know a member of the Board of Education—or rather, father 
does—who is one of the biggest stockholders in the North Side Steel plant. 
If we were to write to him why we want to go, I believe he’d give us a 
permit. 

(Teacher thinks this might be worth trying and is almost convinced that 
the difficulty in getting admission to plants might be overcome by a class of 
sufficient spirit.) 

Teacher: But have you thought of the extra time this work will require ? 
Not only for the investigation, the study of the process, but for the preparing 
of notes and outlines, the organizing of your material, getting material for 
illustration, drawings, and the like? Charles, I know, spent many extra days 
in working up his report. 

Class (eagerly): How about Saturdays ? 

Teacher: O very well! If you really want this subject—how many of 
you do? 

Class: (Response unanimous and enthusiastic.) 

Captain of the football team: I think we’d have to organize the class for a 
study like this. Not everybody has a relation in the works to hand out a 
permit to him, and somebody in the class would be sure to miss the chance—I 
mean, to get into a plant to make the study. 

Class President (loftily): Of course we’d have to organize. Elect a captain 
for each group, or something like that. We can do it in our class meeting this 
afternoon. 

Teacher: What about the new pupils in the class, and some of the younger 
pupils, or those who have never had any experience in work of this kind, who 
would hardly know what to look for, even if they had the chance to go through 
one of these great plants ? 

William: The fellows that have been there before could be the guides—tell 
the others, you know, what to expect, or what to look for. 

Helen (president of the Dramatic Club): I think the new pupils and the 
more timid members of the class should have some help in getting the work 
started, especially the girls who have never tried anything like this before. 
They should be put in groups with the older ones, or with those who have had 
more experience. 


After further discussion, teacher and class approve of this plan. 
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Teacher, aided by suggestions from pupils, writes on board: 
“Subject for second term’s work in oral English: ‘A Study of Home 
Industries,’ based upon actual observation and study of a pro- 
cess from the beginning to the finished product. The purpose of 
this study is to report to the class something of value and of interest. 
It must be presented according to the ‘rules of the game’—which 
means, among other things, in the very best English at our 
command.” 

In a very short time a long list of subjects had been selected 
and posted, such as the following: How Blankets Are Made; 
The Heating System in Our Schools; The Linotype in Operation; 
What the New Steel Mills Mean to Our Town; How Baskets Are 
Made; What I Learned from a Visit to the Chemical Works; How 
Brick is Made; What Scientific Farming Has Meant on the Farms; 
Our New Bakery—How Perfect Bread Is Made; Process of Manufac- 
turing Railway Spring Tires; Three New Tools from the Tool Works; 
A Visit to the Coke Ovens; How War Munitions Are Manufac- 
tured; An Engineering Problem in the New Steel Plant; What I 
Learned at the Foundry; Market Gardening near R.; An Up- 
to-Date Steam Laundry; An Interesting Trip through the New 
Electric Plant; How Moving Pictures Are Produced. These and 
similar subjects were used in all the English classes. 

I have already spoken of the interest in these subjects—in pro- 
cesses that could be observed, in tangible things that could be 
seen and investigated—and this interest grew from day to day. 
The pupils never seemed to tire of these subjects, and indeed many 
surprisingly good reports were brought to the class. The response 
was general through the whole English department. In a high 
school of twelve hundred pupils only two failed in this oral-theme 
work, and these were first-year pupils under the usual inexperiencep 
Freshman teacher. 

One valuable by-product of this socializing scheme was a very 
marked improvement in the mechanics of English composition. 
The daily brief but energetic drill on the essentials of good English 
diction brought results. For this brief period every day the atten- 
tion of the class was focused upon some one much-to-be-desired 
essential—upon real excellence in sentence or paragraph structure, 
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upon the especially fitting phrase, or some touch of distinction in 
the vocabulary, until there grew up, very gradually, it is true, but 
perceptibly, some evidence of a sense of form and a feeling for 
appropriate expression. 

These oral themes on industrial subjects covered approximately 
thirty recitations or six school weeks. The written theme assign- 
ment chosen for the same period was ““The Men and Women Who 
Have Done the Most for Our Town in the Last Twenty-Five Years.” 
At the same time that our industries were under school inspection, 
a discussion was going on in every home represented in the high 
school on what makes a man or woman worth while in his commu- 
nity. The pupils agreed to get material for this theme from people— 
not from some possible record, but from the folks at home, from 
neighbors and friends. Echoes from these home and school dis- 
cussions were heard on the street corner, in the shop, in the clubs, 
in the Civic Association, in the Mother’s Meeting, in the Ministerial 
League, in the Parent-Teacher’s Association; and as an English 
department we found ourselves in the midst of the novel experience 
of being interested in precisely the same subject that the whole 
community was discussing. I need scarcely add that these themes 
were valuable aside from their importance as an exercise in English 
composition in that they revealed ideals, standards of judgment, 
ethical concepts. A crude reaction to values set by the community ? 
Even so the value of the exercises was not minimized either as a 
unifying, correlating force between the life of the school and life 
outside of school, or as an exercise in training for citizenship. 

For the second group of oral themes the subject chosen was 
“Living Men and Women Who Are Doing Things That Are Worth 
While.” It was suggested by the class that many such men and 
women lived in ourown town. Who were they? What were they 
doing? Why? And certainly there were many in the state and 
nation whose lives were worthy of careful study. Here the best 
of our current magazines should prove helpful. In one division 
of the Junior class the following subjects were chosen: Thomas 
Mott Osborne, Jane Addams, Colonel Goethals, Helen Keller, 
Anna Howard Shaw, Julia Marlowe, Mr. Louis Brandeis, Judge 
S. (local), Henry Ford, Luther Burbank, Ella Flagg Young, Lloyd 
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George, Our School Superintendent (local), Geraldine Farrar, 
Dr. Trudeau, Booker T. Washington, Bishop M. (local), A Captain 
of Industry (local), Study of a Distinguished Citizen (local), Russell 
H. Conwell, John McCormack. 

The third assignment was on “Notable Movements of Our Own 
Time.” We began with themes derived from the Boy Scouts, better 
roads movement, The Camp Fire Girls, Red Cross, pure food, play 
ground, community center, and the like, and ended with suffrage, 
the peace movement, and preparedness. In these three groups 
of oral-theme assignments, some phase of life as it now is with its 
vital interests and changing activities was brought before the class 
in theme and discussion. 

As a part of this socializing campaign we later in the year invited 
a great many professional and business men and women of the 
town to come to the English department to give brief talks on their 
own line of work, and they came! Further, we established a real 
current literature department—not in the library, but in the English 
room, where we had practically all of the best periodicals, with 
enough copies of the Independent and the Literary Digest for 
the whole class. One period each week was devoted to the ques- 
tions of the day, and a study of the events and problems of nation- 
wide and world-wide interest. Through this work the woman’s 
clubs of the town discovered the English department, and the 
pupils discovered that the problems discussed in the classroom 
were identical with the problems of the larger life of the community 
in the world outside. 

Before the end of the first year, we had an exhilarating sense of 
having become a part of the community. We were no longer a 
group set apart, absorbed in the academic, far removed from the 
issues of real life. We were a part of that life right now, in the 
present, in touch with things as they are. But from my point of 
view, the most golden result of all was that, having made this con- 
cession to the demands of the hour, and having attended faithfully 
to the matter of English composition, there was still left of each 
period a perfectly good forty minutes for the teaching of literature. 


SOCIALIZING DRAMATICS 


MARGARET M. SKINNER 
Wisconsin High School of the University of Wisconsin 


I. DRAMATICS IN THE AVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL 


There is no more pitiable situation in the average high school 
today than that of dramatics. A few schools hire professional 
coaches; some have public-speaking departments to take charge 
of plays; most of them have no faculty member trained—or even 
interested—in dramatics. 

Play production is a problem of the English teacher, for it is 
one of the many extra-curricular activities which seem to fall 
naturally to him. There is ample justification for this: he teaches 
dramas, at least his classes read and study them, and his pupils 
dramatize other literature freely. So few English teachers are, 
however, trained in play production that the time and effort 
expended fruitlessly in this work is appalling. Slapstick farces, 
“vaudeville shows,” “society comedies,” are not worthy the 
attention and prominence they receive. Only plays dealing with 
real people, real emotions, are educative. There is almost no 
limit to which good plays may influence the pupils of a school and 
the larger community of parents and friends; there is no limit, 
either, to the waste of time, the harm even, of tawdry, mediocre 
plays. 

Even when a good play has been selected, thoughtless, unskilled 
coaching may do actual harm. Any sort of coaching may produce 
a play; it is only constructive coaching which can be of real value 
to the boys and girls acting. Too often the only thing considered 
is the play itself, the presentation to an audience; but the real 
center of interest should be the pupil-actors—what they gain from 
participation, how they are influenced, their development. Unless 
dramatics be truly educative, has it a right at all in our schools ? 
If it is distinctly so, should it not have a more prominent and 
important place than it now has ? 
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When a play has been selected, the coach usually has so-called 
‘‘try-outs”’ to cast pupils for definite parts. This process invariably 
results in giving to the player a part which he is most like in real 
life. The slouchy, careless boy gets a servant’s lines; the erect, 
authoritative young fellow, a king’s; the quiet, reserved, dumpish 
girl, a grandmother’s; the pretty, graceful, experienced maid, the 
heroine’s. Why? Does the pupil grow most by interpreting 
what he already knows, by being what he already is? Would 
not dramatics be more truly educational, a force for character- 
building and imagination-stretching, if the young actor worked 
sympathetically on an impersonation which called out all his 
abilities, which challenged his power to the utmost, and stretched 
him beyond and away from what he is in real life ? 

When a play is to be studied in the classroom, we approve of 
reading it through to get the framework, the plot, the unified 
structure; then we work out details, the real, worth-while study. 
Why should we feel that a play may be dramatized without such 
careful study, excepting the coach’s, perhaps? In the majority 
of cases the procedure of the teacher about to coach a play is as 
follows: he holds try-outs on material usually unknown to the 
boys and girls; he casts pupils for parts, basing his judgment upon 
the try-out and his knowledge of what the pupil has done before; 
each actor copies his own parts and cues—it is rare, indeed, to 
find a complete copy of the play in the hands of each participant; 
the pupils memorize their lines. Many a youngster arrives at 
this stage with no real conception of the play as a whole; no under- 
standing of the situations involved, the background, the historical 
setting; no appreciation, or knowledge even, of the other parts. 
How can he interpret his character as one of a group if he is 
ignorant of the group? Does a forward play good basketball 
when he knows nothing of the work of his team mates ? 

The average coach—the trained as well as the amateur, unfortu- 
nately—is Prussianistically autocratic. He dictates tones, move- 
ments, by-play, to automatons who have learned certain lines. 
These puppets passively receive directions, present their parts as 
the coach has willed that they be presented. They may gain vocal 
strength, memorizing power, ability to obey and to carry out a 
leader’s wishes. They do no thinking; there is no demand for 
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initiative, no challenge to their ability, no assuming of responsi- 
bility. Such a procedure is not real teaching and should have no 
place in an American institution. 

We talk a great deal today about the socializing recitation. No 
matter how varied our interpretations of it may be, we can all agree 
that it involves such procedure as makes each child to some extent 
a director and critic of his own and others’ efforts, and the teacher 
a member and leader of the group, not an autocratic despot. If 
this ideal is fruitful in the classroom, why may it not be utilized 
in dramatics? If a teacher’s aim is the cultivation of facts, dates, 
isolated bits of material in the pupils’ minds, he will get quicker 
and surer results by the old, throat-cramming methods; if his aim 
is the development of thinking, self-critical, democratic citizens, 
he will put as much responsibility as possible in the hands of the 
pupils. If a coach thinks only of the play—its perfection, its 
polish, its professional finish—he will dictate and dominate, he 
will select for each part the pupil who is most like the character 
in question; if he sees the play as existing for the real growth it 
may bring to the pupils, mentally, morally, even physically, he 
will assist in the work but let the boys and girls assume all possible 
responsibilities, preferring their development to the perfecting of 
what brings about this development. Why should we wish for 
professional finish from adolescents? Do we expect the same kind 
of class work from them that we do from university students? In 
presenting The Mikado in 1917 to an audience of Wisconsin High 
School parents and friends, Professor Peter Dykema of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin said, “‘. . . . We shall be glad indeed if you 
enjoy this performance. We assure you that we shall—to the full! 
Our real aim has not been this final presentation, although it has 
been in our minds frequently. Our purpose in presenting “‘The 
Mikado”’ has long since been accomplished: for weeks these children 
have had no time for anything but good music, clean comedy; it 
is from the learning of their parts and the rehearsing that our boys 
and girls have received any benefit they may derive from the 
work.” 

II. DRAMATICS IN WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 

Because it is a long step from static to socializing dramatics, it 

may prove of interest to have presented here something of the way 
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the situation is met today in the Wisconsin High School, and to 
suggest a bit of the development of the present procedure. It is 
the outcome of several years’ careful work, and, like all real teach- 
ing, is open to constant change and steady expansion that indi- 
vidual needs may be met. 

Any pupil who wishes may join Thalia, the dramatic club. He 
becomes a member of a group, usually boys and girls of his own 
age, although his extra-curricular activities and regular appoint- 
ments after school may force him to join a particular group which 
meets on a night when he is free. Each group meets regularly 
once a week; the whole club meets when there is important busi- 
ness to be presented or when some one group has a play prepared 
for club criticism. About four times a year the best of the work 
of the various groups is selected by the entire club for public per- 
formance. The club has its regular officers, and each group has 
a chairman; the teacher in charge is a member of all groups. 

When the club meets in the fall for the first time, all members 
bring in suggestions for plays to be studied. These are examined 
by the Play Committee, of which the teacher is a standing member. 
She must be ready with many plays, for, with her reading and 
experience, she has access to much broader fields than the children. 
At the first regular meeting of each group, the members bring their 
personal copies of the play assigned them. These have been so 
made that there is ample room for stage directions as they are 
worked out, sketches of positions, character points. For the first 
few meetings, the group studies the play as thoroughly as possible. 
Reports on historical background, on the author, on criticisms of 
the play are given; speeches are interpreted; points to be empha- 
sized are brought out; cutting—if it seems necessary—is actually 
done in the group. Although the group chairman leads this work, 
the teacher is to a great extent the manager, just as he must be 
in the classroom. Many assignments, many profitable bits of 
study, however, arise from pupils’ questions, and the teacher must 
constantly be on his guard that he may not do all the actual think- 
ing and rob the boys and girls of their greatest opportunity for real 
development. 

By this time the play is fairly well known and the characters 
are real and human. With the marvelous imagination of youth, 
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the pupils have visualized everything and are ready and eager to 
act. Since the club is working for the training and education of 
each boy and girl and not for the most perfect possible performance 
of the play, the try-outs are negligible; after thorough discussion, 
the teacher and the group assign parts—the former working 
harder, naturally, and with more understanding, to give to each 
pupil the part he most needs. It is understood that this giving 
of parts is not final and that changes may occur at any time. 
Two full casts for the group play are always chosen and two helpers, 
a regular prompter and a permanent property and stage manager. 
The play is so familiar to all the group that comparatively little 
time is needed for memorizing. The two casts work as units, 
each player developing his own character as he sees fit, each cast 
being critical audience to its rival. As actions, by-play, expres- 
sion, are worked out, they are jotted down on the pupils’ copies. 
No attempt is made at uniform presentation; frequently the two 
heroes interpret their common part in widely different manners, 
which furthers real and thoughtful study of lines. The teacher 
must be in a general way the court of last resort, and must be 
decisive, brisk, authoritative, in his few comments; he must watch 
enunciation, prevent awkwardness wherever possible, do all the 
thousand and one things the boys and girls are too inexperienced 
to think about, but his greatest charge is keeping the casts groups 
and emphasizing team work, which dramatics so frequently quite 
overlooks. 

_ The next step is the presentation of the group play to the club 
as a whole. Both casts act; the club after discussion selects a 
final cast, character by character, rarely choosing all members 
from one unit; the defeated actors become understudies. The 
play is now nearly ready for public presentation. The under- 
studies work with the stage manager in collecting properties, 
scenery, costumes. This work, with its definite responsibility, its 
necessarily careful selection of material, is considered as essential 
as actual acting, and the club tries to give each boy and girl at 
least one opportunity to show ability in this line as well as in other 
phases of dramatics. 

Since the groups study short plays—usually one-act dramas— 
two or three combine in presenting a public entertainment. As 
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far as possible all the work is done by the group members—the 
advertising, the preparation of tickets and of programs; the 
entire management of the stage is, of course, in the hands of those 
already partly trained, the previously selected stage managers; 
when necessary, other club members are called on for assistance. 
Everything possible is done by the pupils themselves; even such 
critical and professional work as lighting and make-up are enthusi- 
astically attempted, and it is surprising to watch the development 
of real skill from what seems at first hopeless ignorance. 


III. SOME DEVELOPMENTS OF THE WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL PLAN 


The present club plan did not spring full grown into existence 
in the Wisconsin High School; it is the result of years of experi- 
menting. A few details of this development along one or two 
lines may prove interesting and suggestive. 

Like the average small school, the Wisconsin High School had 
no stage, nothing but a shallow platform in the assembly room. 
Because the walls were very high, ordinary scenery would have 
been out of the question—if we had wished to have it. No cur- 
tain was possible; there was no way of supporting it without 
defacing the walls and destroying the simple dignity of the room. 
Anything constructed had to be so made that it could be set up 
and taken down overnight. Perhaps the most insuperable obstacle 
was an appalling absence of funds. The manual-training depart- 
ment came to our help and made light, screenlike frames about 
four by nine feet. At first these were covered with wall paper; 
later, some of the money realized from plays was spent for tan 
burlap, a neutral background for a scene of any sort. Two of 
these frames were arranged as doors and one as a window. A very 
simple fireplace, about the width of two sections, was covered in 
the same way. When a play is to be given, the frames are quickly 
screwed or hooked together and to the floor, the doors, window, 
and fireplace being put into any position desired. Either a three- 
sided room effect or a back and wings is possible. The extreme 
flexibility and lightness of this scenery and its dignified simplicity 
make it effective. When not in use, the sections are stored under- 
neath the assembly platform. The high school owns no stage 
furniture. The simple school chairs and tables are used, and 
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occasionally articles are borrowed from pupils’ homes. Scene- 
shifting at first seemed impossible without a curtain, but we have 
come to make of it an art second only to the acting. It, too, is 
practiced beforehand, and our audiences enjoy heartily the aproned 
and overalled supers quietly and expertly doing their tasks. Even 
our lighting arrangements are made and worked by the pupils, 
and the first modest footlights have developed into a professional 
array of electrical appliances. This work, by the way, is one of 
the several types of responsibility in which each club member 
must prove his ability. The growth of public opinion in favor of 
the open stage has been interesting to watch: New pupils invari- 
ably bewail the absence of a curtain, but after witnessing a per- 
formance without it, they, too, are enthusiastic over the simple 
arrangements in use. 

Educating the pupils’ taste in plays is no small task. In the 
beginning the teacher in charge may try one of two plans. She 
may enforce her authority and refuse to work on any mediocre 
material, explaining her reasons and appealing to the better judg- 
ment of the boys and girls; or she may allow them to select a 
play they find attractive—usually a wishy-washy school comedy 
or a “society” situation—and work it side by side with a splendid, 
vigorous drama of her own choosing. Both schemes have been 
tried successfully in the Wisconsin High School. The second 
often works especially well with a small class or one made up of older 
pupils. When a group giving an excellent play competes in club 
meeting against a group with a poor play, the outcome is obvious; 
the frank criticism and comment of members disperse forever any 
uncertainty about respective merits. If time permits, such a pro- 
cedure is ideal in cultivating a critical sense of dramatic values— 
even of literary ones. With boys and girls, ‘seeing is believing”’; 
we would do well to employ some such thought-motivating device 
oftener in our classrooms, substituting it for the lecture method— 
“Tt’s so because I, the teacher, say so.” 

Another worth-while bit of education is the cultivation of an 
appreciation of the one-act play for high-school use. Its com- 
pactness, its simplicity of plot, character, situation, its vigor, 
make it admirably suited to the brief leisure time. Few high- 
school pupils are capable of sustaining a part through a long play; 
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their performance will be uneven, brilliant here and there, and 
sagging toward the end. I have yet to witness a high-school per- 
formance of a long play in which the last act equals or surpasses 
the first. The one-act play is ideal in length and arrangement for 
busy boys and girls and overworked teacher-coaches. Three or 
four such plays make a splendid evening’s entertainment and give 
parts and responsible positions to many more boys and girls than 
would one long play. Here, again, the simple device of two per- 
formances, one of a regulation long play and the other of several 
one-act dramas, will convince pupils of the superiority of the 
latter for their use. 

Period plays, with the help of attractive costuming and setting, 
prove especially valuable for high-school dramatics, for their very 
novelty helps to carry along the action and to give an ease to the 
actors which is impossible when they are interpreting modern 
parts. All boys and girls enjoy “dressing-up,’’ and the more 
dramatics appeals to their natural emotions, the better the results 
will be. 

The most important phase of this socializing dramatics is the 
way in which pupils control their own work and develop ability 
to weigh values, not only to criticize others constructively, but to 
estimate the value of their own procedure. Such pupils are really 
growing, for they are forming habits of independence and, more 
important, of direct action on their own initiative. They are not 
reproducing; they are truly creating. 

From many possible illustrations of the worth of dramatics 
along this line I have selected two cases as most typical of the 
attitude of pupils in the Wisconsin High School Club. The first 
occurred early in the year. John was a member of a group of 
younger pupils. He did very good work in the preliminary study 
of the play, such good work that he seemed to feel he was free to 
loaf—the attitude he had, by the way, toward his school work. 
He made no attempt to learn his lines. When for the third rehearsal 
he stumbled and had to use his notes, the group rose in wrath and 
demanded his instant expulsion. The group chairman called the 
boys and girls to order, and they solemnly considered John’s case, 
giving him a fair chance to offer his defense. Finally, by a unani- 
mous vote, they gave to the prompter the part assigned to John 
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and the prompter’s stupid task to John, ‘“‘reducing him to the 
ranks” as someone said. This change was announced at the next 
full meeting, and was posted on the official bulletin board for the 
whole school to see. Such wholesome publicity is as effective in 
a club group as in a classroom, and it gains added force when it is 
the will of the majority. Some months later, when John was 
again assigned a part, he was the first in the group to be line perfect. 

Some time later two casts gave final performances of their 
common group play before the full club meeting, the members to 
select the better actors for the coming public performance. In 
each case the part of the heroine was taken by a popular girl. 
Mary had had a great many opportunities to act, and private 
tutoring had given her a poise and polish very unusual for a girl 
of her age. Her performance of the part was perfect. Martha had 
never acted before. Her interpretation was good; but her action 
was awkward, and her voice and enunciation were poor. A 
heated argument arose over the girl for the part. Finally by a 
nearly unanimous vote, Martha was given the réle. ‘She needs 
the experience, and Mary doesn’t,”” one member phrased it. Mary 
became understudy and worked harder than Martha did to make 
the final performance a success, even coaching after school hours 
her successful rival. Martha got the experience she needed; 
Mary had an invaluable opportunity to develop in a way for her 
far more likely to be really character-building. 

We English teachers have it in our power to direct the destinies 
of many future plays. Shall we not make of dramatics a school for 
us and our pupils, in which, side by side with delight and pleasure, 
we may learn to appreciate keenly and to judge sanely literature 
of all sorts; a school where we may cultivate initiative, responsi- 
bility, thought-impelled action in our boys and girls? In all 
teaching we are emphasizing group activity, because it is the best 
of preparation for citizenship. We are all “socializing” our 
classroom procedure; we are emphasizing less and less the acquir- 
ing of information and more and more the development of indi- 
viduals trained to estimate their own powers and limitations. We 
have at hand, if we but choose to use it, a force of stupendous 
value in all of these directions—educational dramatics. 


THREE EXAMPLES [OF [MOTIVATION 


MABEL F. McKEE 
North High School, Des Moines 


The subject at hand—the motivation of literature and composi- 
tion in the high school—is indeed a vital topic, a part of the vision 
to all teachers of English. I shall not attempt to theorize. I 
could not if I would. I shall not quote from Wilson and Wilson, 
or from the valuable discussions of other writers on the subject, 
but using as a guide six terse words from Webster—‘“ Motivation is 
to provide with a motive, to induce, to incite’’—I shall proceed to 
tell you of three instances in which, perhaps, some impetus was 
given to the English work of the classroom because of the motive 
behind it. 

The first was an experiment carried out in a fourth-year literature 
class. We were to spend a few weeks on the study of poetry. 
Would it be Chaucer and Milton, or could we sacrifice the quaint 
diction and the beauty of the one, the sublimity of thought and 
the grand purpose of the other, for some of the poetry of today? 
We did not have time for both. It was “Choose ye this day which 
ye shall read.”” So the problem really became, Which is the more 
vital now? Which will interpret life and living? Which will 
better help these boys and girls to find themselves, to do their 
part and take their place in this wonderful, restless, heaving age, 
the old or the new? 

I worked out a tentative plan of procedure, presented it to my 
principal, who gave a most ready assent, adding in her individual 
way, “Go ahead, I’d like to see it done,” and the die was cast. 

The question at once loomed before me, Where are we to get 
our material? It was the same problem of the inadequacy of the 
small-town’ library, with the additional difficulty that all the poets 
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chosen were those of today, and everyone knows the embarrass- 
ment that often accompanies the attempt to secure definite infor- 
mation concerning famous persons “‘still in the flesh.” 

Undaunted, we set to work. Several weeks before the actual 
study began, I made a list of twenty or twenty-five poets—includ- 
ing Rupert Brooke, Alan Seeger, Joyce Kilmer, Lady Gregory, 
Masefield, Kipling, Alfred Noyes, D’Annunzio, and others. This 
list was read to the class, a copy was posted in the English room, 
and another was later given to the city librarian. The period was 
given over to a general explanation of the proposed plan and a dis- 
cussion of the authors. 

Everyone was to collect material—must furnish something 
if our venture was to prove a success. It was really surprising how 
soon our store of knowledge grew. They brought pictures and 
poems, clippings from Sunday papers, and listed all articles in 
magazines so they would be accessible when needed. Many of 
our best articles came from magazines in the hands of pupils, for the 
file in the city library was not unlimited. Our city librarian co- 
operated most heartily, bought some books especially for us, and 
secured others for our use. 

The entire class worked in this manner for several weeks, collect- 
ing “any ideas on any author.” Then came the clearing house 
and exchange of collections. Articles, references, poems, clippings, 
and plays were catalogued according to author and we were ready 
to proceed. 

To each pupil was given a definite assignment—one particular 
author for special study and report to the class. The report con- 
sisted of: (1) a brief sketch of the author, (2) a review of some 
poems or play read, (3) the reading or reciting of some choice lines 
or thoughts selected from their reading. (This list was insisted 
upon, and it was a very definite part of the report that each pupil 
should read or give to the class the passages which had especially 
appealed to him.) 

All the talks were first presented before the English class. 
Some were then given in other classes, and a few were delivered in 
the assembly. It so chanced that one of the literary clubs of the 
town at that very time was studying some of the poets whom we 
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had discussed and one girl—a very talented girl, the honor student 
of the class—was invited to give her talk before that club. This 
she modestly agreed to do, presenting it just as she had done in 
our classroom a few days before. 

I feel it is not vaunting to say that the results of this study 
were most gratifiing. The pupils had learned much of the beautiful 
in present-day poetry, and had enlarged their circle of acquaintance 
with the poets. I might add that not the least valuable result 
was some of the notebooks that voluntarily grew out of this study. 
For several years I had been interested in present-day writers, 
and by filing poems, incidents, or biographies when I wished, I 
had compiled some little store which was used as a kind of source 
book or Baedeker by pupils and teacher. Gradually, I noticed 
some of the pupils were making their own collection in a similar 
way—an act which was, of course, encouraged. 

However, this did not compare with the taste acquired for 
better reading. We knew nautical life, we understood and inter- 
preted our own boys in the navy better after we read Salt Water 
Poems and Ballads. To us the Dauber became the boy of eight- 
een, who dreamed, who suffered to achieve, but who, perhaps, 
died with his dream unfulfilled, grasping only the lesson that there 
are even greater things for the soul than the realization of our fondest 
dreams. The dying words of the Dauber, “It will go on,” found 
expression in every gold star on our service flags. And so, in 
reading contemporary literature, we were interpreting contemporary 
life, from which we drew inspiration and helpfulness to build into 
manhood. 

A second experiment afforded some stimulus to the work in 
oral composition. We had finished reading Washington’s “Fare- 
well Address” and “The Bunker Hill Oration.” The discussion 
turned fron the commemorative oration to the occasional address, 
and we determined to try our hand in that field, first pluming our 
feathers for this flight. 

In our classroom we held proper ceremonies over the new post- 
office then in process of construction. We also laid the corner stone 
and dedicated the King’s Daughters Hospital, which now stands 
as a monument to one of the most enthusiastic chapters of that 
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entire organization. We presented to and accepted in behalf of 
the high school a brick gateway, the gift of the outgoing Senior 
class. Weevensent a delegate to the Lincoln Highway Commission, 
asking that they consider the road through our town as a feasible 
route through that section of the state. 

On another occasion in our efforts in oral English the pupils 
(about forty-five in number) were divided into three groups. Some 
of the boys were organized into a commercial club, the girls into 
a woman’s club, and the third—a much smaller group—furnished 
a banquet. Both clubs were organized, each having its president 
who presided over the class and its discussions. The topics con- 
sidered by the boys were those their fathers and brothers were 
then debating, e.g., to a country boy was given the subject, ““Why 
Should the Farmer Belong to the Commercial Club ?””—a very real 
subject at that time, for the senior Commercial Club was then con- 
ducting a lively, systematic campaign to enlist all the enterprising 
farmers of the community in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The girls held a union meeting of the clubs of the town. After 
the address of welcome by the president, one member presented 
the question of opening a reading room for visiting soldiers. An- 
other showed the advisability of securing and furnishing two 
rooms to be used as ladies’ rest rooms. A daughter of Ceres told 
what the club means to the modern country woman. They out- 
lined the plan of work for the coming year, and the recitation 
closed with an informal discussion of the questions by all the mem- 
bers present. 

We closed that series of lessons with a banquet—of toasts. 
This exercise just preceded the Junior-Senior banquet, and dis- 
covered to us some available material for that occasion, besides 
giving the participants helpful training before their formal appear- 
ance. The programs for these lessons were made out some time 
in advance, and were typewritten by some of the members of the 
class, who were glad to do it for practice work. 

Just the other day I came across one of these programs and I 
found that our toast subjects included the different parts of a shoe: 
“The Sole,” “The Tongue,” ‘The String,” Eyes,’”’ and for 
the closing number “The Last.” At this banquet we had the toasts, 
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the good fellowship, in fact, everything pertaining unto a banquet, 
except the “food.” 

During this time every member of the classes had taken some 
part on one of the programs. He had been enlisted in some phase 
of the community interest, and so had brought community and 
school together. We had worked in the spirit of the community, 
so much so that a number of friends and parents came to visit 
our class the day the son called to order the Bureau of Com- 
merce, or the daughter presided over the federated clubs of 
the city. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to suggest some of the opportunities 
such a course afforded: (1) it gave occasion for drill in enunciation 
and pronunciation; (2) it showed the necessity of a usable, working 
vocabulary; (3) there was real value in having to stand before 
an audience with poise, and to “think on one’s feet”; (4) there 
was a chance for parliamentary drill; (5) but most of all we became 
interested in the problems of life of our little town and we found 
that our daily tasks in the schoolroom were not a preparation but 
were already a real part of the community life. 

Our plan for written composition accompanied the study of 
Macbeth, and took the form of a printed and illustrated publication. 
This particular magazine was The Shakesperian Review, rather 
an imposing title, I admit, to give to a periodical so little known 
in the literary world, but from fifteen or twenty names submitted 
by the pupils this was the name chosen. Each member had some 
part in the construction and compilation of this remarkable Review, 
though an editor was selected to whom all correspondence was 
directed. 

I have kept one of the original copies, almost an autograph 
copy to me, and as I turn to the Table of Contents I see: (1) a 
dedicatory note—more properly a foreword—by the editor, (2) an 
editorial on Shakespeare’s witches, (3) a paraphrase of the famous 
soliloquies, (4) Lady Macbeth as a hostess, (5) history of the Stone 
of Scone, (6) favorite quotations from members of the class, (7) a 
diagram giving the outline of the action of the play, (8) map of 
the Scotland of Macbeth, (9) illustrations of William Shakespeare, 
Anne Hathaway Cottage, and Stratford-on-Avon. 
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All the articles were written, handed to the editor, by whom 
they were criticized, and then passed to the English teacher, who 
made suggestions and corrections. All were revised and re-written 
before they were returned to the editor for publication. This 
printing was also done in the commercial department for prac- 
tice work. 

The pupils became intensely interested in the initial publica- 
tion of such an unusual periodical, and though the circulation was 
always limited they felt they had contributed something of merit 
to the literary world. We really just read Macbeth and accom- 
panied the study with a theme, but the pupils were writing for a 
reading public. They, too, like Mary Antin, may have dreamed 
of finding their names some day in the Cyclopaedia—when they, 
like her, had written and become famous, but however that may 
be, it all served as a stimulus to the work at hand. 

In speaking of these plans I am not claiming any remarkable 
originality though I had never heard of their use up to that time. 
They did not eliminate theme correction or conferences, but they 
did infuse a new spirit into both. We were preparing our themes 
and talks for a definite time and a specific pupose. They were 
to be given to a reading public and a real audience. We did, indeed, 
attempt to make them interesting and genuinely helpful. It took 
much planning, tact, and work. The problems of composition, 
oral and written, had not been solved, and I am sure many improve- 
ments could be made; but it had given an incentive to the work, 
and I believe results justified the experiment. It added enthu- 
siasm to the classroom, gave zest and spirit to oral composition, 
and made the routine of theme correction less burdensome. The 
magazine was really a source of pride. Though it did not diminish 
the work, neither did it diminish the joy of working. For after 
all, the happiness in the spirit of our task is our greatest reward. 

Such then were the very simple methods used to vitalize the 
recitations in our classroom; to animate our daily work lest it 
become a weariness to the flesh, always keeping in mind a specific 
purpose and the using of ideas in living as the real motive under- 
lying all English composition. 
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A BIG BUSINESS-ENGLISH PROJECT 


MILDRED C. STRUBLE 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Other teachers of English may be interested in a method which 
I tried last year for teaching business English to a class of thirty- 
two students in the high school at Ellensburg, Washington. Those 
permitted to enroll in this course were regular Sophomores and boys 
from different clasess who were specializing in vocational training. 
We introduced, as a part of the work, a laboratory period conducted 
in a manner similar to that of an experimental science. 

The course began with the customary review of principles of 
construction, elements requisite to good use, and discussions of 
form letters and documents. After two weeks of such work the 
laboratory period was introduced. This was scheduled immediately 
following the recitation. The first experimental project was the 
preparation of a chart to show the percentage of tardiness of the 
local high school in comparison with the records of thirty-two other 
high schools. Each student wrote to the principal of some western 
high school of approximately the same size, explaining the class 
project, and requesting the necessary information. While writing 
these letters, pupils were permitted to converse, exchange ideas, 
and look up information. After a draft had been submitted for the 
instructor’s criticism, each letter was re-written and mailed. When 
the replies came, they furnished the basis for class discussions. 
Then the students arranged the data as a chart, posted copies in 
conspicious places throughout the building, and gave talks in assem- 
bly and in the various rooms. Not only did this provide experience 
in public speaking, but the device served to raise the school’s per- 
centage of punctuality. 

After a few other similar experiments, the class undertook a 
more ambitious project—the compiling of statistics for a state 
vocational needs survey. This entailed the mailing of approxi- 
mately four thousand letters, with questionnaires and information 
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sheets enclosed, and the filing, checking, and summarizing of the 
returns. I explained to the students that they must solicit the 
co-operation of every school district in the state in an effort to 
determine the occupations of the populace. The detailed solution 
of the problem I left to the class. 

The pupils began by studying a wall map of the state. Each 
one then assumed responsibility for a county, sparsely populated 
counties being grouped, in order to equalize the work. The first 
letters composed in connection with this project were mailed to 
county superintendents with a request for mailing lists of teachers 
and county maps. If replies seemed unduly delayed, other original 
composition was afforded in sending follow-up letters. Mean- 
while, the class drafted form letters and prepared questionnaires. 
In their laboratory period they experimented daily and finally pro- 
duced a very gratifying questionnaire which recorded fifty occupa- 
tions for rural districts and towns with a population less than five 
thousand. The commercial department co-operated by furnishing 
a sufficient number of mimeographed copies of this literature. 

As soon as a county mailing list came, the students, directed 
by the one who had assumed responsibility for the county under 
consideration, filled in the addresses for the form letters, signed 
them, and sent them out, enclosing with each a return envelope, 
questionnaire, and the sheet of information. This information was 
the only material prepared by the instructor. Even these data 
had originally been drafted by the students, but they were found 
insufficiently experienced to furnish the final sheet. As additional 
mailing lists came, the members of the class formed themselves 
into groups, thus making it possible for several counties to receive 
attention at the same time. Two kinds of form letters accompanied 
the first questionnaires; one type was sent to rural districts, and 
the other to principals or superintendents of incorporated towns. 

The small districts reached, we made a new questionnaire asking 
for the number of employees in one hundred occupations; likewise, 
the class drafted a new form letter to be used only asa model. The 
letters actually sent were personal communications to the city 
superintendents. These communications went to all cities with 
a population of five thousand or over except the largest eight cities, 
to which I gave my personal attention. 
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In order to check the accuracy of the data, each student wrote 
a letter to the secretary of some state commission, board of examin- 
ers, railway superintendent, industrial or commercial organization. 
These original letters appealed to practically all sources of infor- 
mation, of the types just suggested, in the state. Next, each 
student had another opportunity for individual composition when 
he selected the name of some prominent business man, or official, 
to whom he wrote explaining the class project and soliciting an 
indorsement or opinion. Every state official whose work would 
be affected by the survey statistics received an appeal and responded 
by heartily indorsing the undertaking. 

As the replies came in, the students kept letter files where they 
arranged the questionnaires alphabetically according to counties. 
There was also a separate file for recording general correspondence 
relative to the survey, and here were kept duplicates of all outgoing 
letters except, of course, the mimeographed forms. References, 
lists of districts to which follow-up letters must be sent, and tabula- 
tions were all filed according to the card system. As I appointed 
different students each week to attend to this part of the work, all 
of the class eventually became familiar with the filing systems. 
Many suggestions came from observation of file numbers on com- 
munications from large corporations. 

The work as here outlined occupied the class during twelve 
weeks. I have never found more enthusiastic students. Al- 
though but one laboratory period was required for the practice 
work, much more time was voluntarily devoted. After the first 
week, this period conducted itself in so orderly a manner that I 
was able to teach a small class in literature at the same time in the 
same room, an arrangement frequently necessary in a small-town 
high school. The business-English students worked at the back 
of the room, talked their problems over as quietly as possible, and 
when they met some unusual difficulty, presented it for my help. 
However, the literature recitation was rarely interrupted more 
than two or three times, and then very briefly. 

Each of the pupils felt that his individual responsibility was the 
determining factor affecting the class enterprise. He realized also 
that every communication sent out with his signature was not 
only a means of determining his personal ability but must react 
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favorably or unfavorably toward his school. It was surprising to 
see how often a student who would have been satisfied with medi- 
ocre work on his own account volunteered to re-write a letter when 
reminded that his school was equally concerned. This appeal was 
especially effective regarding letters to a rival high school, and for 
that reason I appointed the careless pupils to handle communica- 
tions to the schools where the rivalry was keenest. 

Such practice as this made the pupil feel as if he were an em- 
ployee of his school. As such, it brought to him some realization 
of the responsibilities of employees in all capacities. Logically, 
then, it was easy to impress some of the duties of the business 
world and the necessity for accuracy and dependability as prereq- 
uisites to efficiency. 

Out of the class of thirty-two I selected eight students who 
could be trusted to inspect every communication before mailing. 
With their aid, errors disappeared rapidly and the elimination of 
technical mistakes was very gratifying. 

The results of this venture may be stated briefly as follows: 
It vitalized the work of the class by stimulating the interest and 
activity of the students, all of whom realized the practicability of 
their study and, likewise, their individual responsibility toward the 
enterprise. I an confident that these pupils would have rebelled 
at the requirements of the course—the close application, the large 
amount of original written work, and the unusual emphasis of 
technicalities—had the training been acquired by traditional 
methods. 

It proved the source of favorable comment for the school, as 
expressed in the appreciation of officials and organizations for the 
work being attempted. This approval was such that the school 
board felt justified in financing the undertaking, since they con- 
sidered that the co-operation secured throughout the state com- 
pensated the expenditure. 

Finally, it assembled valuable material from which data will be 
incorporated as the foundation statistics for a bulletin concerning 
vocational needs of the state. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A. General purposes of the junior high school are conceived as: 

1. To explore by means of material in itself worth while the inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and capacities of the pupils, and to reveal to them the 
possibilities in the major fields of learning. 

2. To teach pupils to do better the desirable activities that they 
will do anyway. 

3. To reveal higher types of activities and at the same time to 
make them both desired and to an extent possible. 

4. To integrate society by teaching a common body of knowledge 
and ideals, and to differentiate education for individuals according to 
probable needs. 

B. Literature: 

1. The worth of a piece of literature to an individual is proved by 
the extent to which it elicits from him a satisfying emotional response. 
The success, therefore, of the selection and teaching of any piece of 
literature may be measured by the extent to which pupils desire more 
of the same kind. The school must begin on the pupil’s aesthetic level, 
however low that may be, and build up gradually. 

2. The junior high school must not neglect current books and 
magazines. It should be particularly concerned to develop the power 
of discrimination between the varying degrees of good material and to 
teach good habits of silent reading. 

3. Worthy literature should be taught so as to contribute even 
more than aesthetic appreciation. It should give to pupils: 

a) Variety and breadth of life by means of vicarious experiences. 

b) Interpretation of various phenomena of life, both subjective and 
external. 

c) Preparation for probable future experiences by ideals and 
attitudes. 

(Recommendation of cycles centering on desired ideals, e.g., of 
heroism, friendship, loyalty, patriotism, etc.) 
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4. The study of literature should be for the most part extensive, 
with occasional intensive analyses of short classics: better the one 
dominant point from twenty masterpieces than fifty points from one. 
The extensive plan of study should: 

a) Build up a body of integrating common knowledge and ideals. 

b) Teach young people to do better the kind of reading that they 
are likely to do later. 

c) Reveal a wide field from which selections may be intelligently 
made later. 

d) Result in a background for future more specialized study. 

5. If the pupils have not already learned, the junior high school 
should give them systematic instruction in silent reading, that they 
may read rapidly with definite purpose, evaluating, organizing, and 
supplementing the material for a worthy end. 

6. The school should make possible oral expression, with provisions 
for definite improvements where needed, in dramatic work and in pur- 
poseful reading of units considerably longer than now ordinarily used. 

C. Composition: 

1. All composition, both oral and written, should have a motive 
that seems worthy to the pupils. 

2. Conposition is best taught by problems rather than by assign- 
ments of isolated and unmeaningful fragments of a logical organization. 
The four formal types of discourse are important only as a means toanend. 

3. Subjects should be drawn chiefly from the pupils’ experiences 
and interests outside the English class. The other fields of school 
work should be drawn on frequently, partly to secure good subject- 
matter, partly to improve expression there, and partly to emphasize 
the idea that good English is of general worth. 

4. Besides an impelling motive, each composition should be 
developed to improve some definite form or rhetorical principle. 

5. Emphasis should be laid on the larger virtues of sincerity, 
simplicity and clearness, accuracy, interest, etc. 

6. Details of form are best considered in situ when needs arise. 
However, to assure consideration of such matters as are considered 
necessary for all pupils, forms—spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and the like—should be systematically distributed throughout the course, 
a few taken at every lesson. 

7. The most fundamental matters of form should receive such 
thorough and repeated drill—in situ when possible—as to stamp them 
in thoroughly. 
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8. The elements of grammar useful in preventing or correcting errors 
in English should be taught in such a way as to make their maximum 
contribution to effective expression. 

a) The junior high school is not the place for presenting a systematic 
and elaborate organization of the facts of language in general. 

b) The responsibility for teaching elements of grammar useful only 
to foreign languages does not rest on the English teacher. 

g. Emphasis should be laid on oral as well as on written composition. 

10. Pupils should receive systematic instruction in the use of the 
reference library. 

11. Socialized forms of work should be extensively used. This 
includes occasional co-operative preparation, motivated presentation of 
material in the class, and mutual criticism both before and after the 


formal recitation. 
Tuomas H. Briccs 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


ETHICAL TRAINING THROUGH THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


In the teaching of ethics the “thou shalt” method has long been 
out of vogue, and verboten has recently fallen into still deeper disre- 
pute, but the study of English offers an exceptional opportunity for 
indirect ethical training, first by reason of the subject-matter, which 
furnishes so many object lessons and problems for discussion, and sec- 
ond, on account of the great variety of methods of conducting classes 
which may give real practice in the virtues of courtesy, self-control, 
esprit de corps, reliability, uprightness, and the moral courage to stand 
by one’s honest convictions. It seems to me that, as we can approach 
them in the English classes, these fall, broadly speaking, under four 
heads: courtesy, dependability, loyalty, honor. 

I mean the Golden Rule courtesy that implies the kindness of heart 
to be on the lookout to do someone a favor, and the self-control to 
efface one’s self for the sake of giving a classmate an opportunity. Hun- 
dreds of chances for quiet suggestions along these lines occur in club 
meetings, and here parliamentary law is a great ally, when explained 
and understood as merely elaborated courtesy. The reading of romances 
of chivalry discloses the origin of many of the formal acts of courtesy— 
hand-shaking, rising as a mark of respect, removing the hat, etc. The 
discussion of these enlightens the ignorant—there are more offenders 
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in that class than we sometimes realize—and the careless are frequently 
stimulated by a casual remark that these conventions were instituted 
of old by the knightly class and still persist among the “aristocracy of 
education,’ which America democratically acknowledges, without making 
invidious class distinctions. 

For dependability, public sentiment is the great teacher. We have 
a system of “‘round tables” in which the class is divided into teams, 
committees, or co-operating groups of various kinds. These groups 
agree upon a division of labor and stand ready to enforce any agreement 
entered into in the classroom. In one class, studying literature, each 
team was assigned a book to present to the rest of the students in the 
form of a report on which they were to take notes. Each member of 
the team was responsible for one or more of these reports, and if one 
fell by the wayside the responsibility reverted to the team to supply 
the deficiency or to suffer a general “mark down.” Public opinion was 
strongly in favor of every member’s having a well-prepared report, and 
the weaker brethren (who are often even more surely recognized by 
the class than by the teacher) were known to be approached by tele- 
phone or even by a select delegation to insure prompt delivery, as it 
were. If the same public sentiment could be made to prevail in regular 
class work, the millennium would have arrived. 

The group method is also a training in loyalty—all working to- 
gether for a common end, sinking individual aims for the good of the 
whole, and the group loyalty expanding to include the school, the city, 
the nation. The war has given us a demonstration of this, the pa- 
triotic program used in the English classes stimulating the students to 
magnificent service in Liberty Bond and thrift-stamp salesmanship, 
the support of French orphans, and all the activities promoted by the 
Junior Red Cross. 

Honor—living up to one’s ideals of conduct—is, of course, the 
greatest and most inclusive of these virtues; and here again it is public 
sentiment which must be educated to raise the students’ ideals to some- 
thing really worth living up to. Ina class that was reading Silas Marner 
a question arose concerning the authorship of a certain theme, and 
two students, one of course guilty and one innocent, were left under a 
cloud. After many days the guilty party confessed, explaining that 
he did not want to be ‘“‘a sneak like that William Dane.” He may 
not have been convinced of the fundamental dishonesty of appropriating 
the theme, but at least he had become unwilling to be both a thief and 
a “sneak.” While studying the Jdylls of the King one class had a dis- 
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cussion as to whether Gareth, honorably keeping his pledge to his mother 
by enduring the insults heaped upon him as a kitchen knave when he 
was really a knight, was not in an easier situation than if he had been 
really a kitchen knave, though associated with knights, and obliged 
to tell the truth to them, as all agreed he would have been in honor 
bound to do eventually. The decision was that the supposititious case 
would have been more difficult, but that we are fortunate in living in 
the present age and in the United States, where it makes no difference 
whether a man begins as a knight or a kitchen knave as long as he turns 
out to be a worthy citizen. A day or two after the discussion, the 
class was debating the adoption of “All Americans” for a club name, 
having learned that every member had an American-born father— 
quite an unusual circumstance in that school. One boy, who had 
apparently been suffering great distress of mind, finally rose and said 
that he felt he had to tell them that his mother was German and he 
had two uncles in the German army, that he was a good American, 
but he was afraid it might make a difference. It was decided that he 
was, perhaps, a good American against greater odds than his fellow- 
membz2rs, and the name might stand. 

In short, while teaching the English language, we have the greatest 
opportunity for teaching the American ideal, and that is fit ethical 


training for this generation. 


Mary F. FARNSWoRTH 
Cass TECHNICAL HicH ScHOOL 


Detroit, MICHIGAN 


LABORATORY WORK ONCE MORE 


Last year the English Journal published an interesting account of a 
laboratory equipped with reference works and magazines from which 
students could easily obtain material for self-expression. In this 
laboratory the teacher held personal conferences with individual pupils, 
there being but a small number in the room. Last summer a like 
opportunity was offered me, and I was most eager to seize it. In our 
summer school a small division of Senior pupils was given me and a 
period of an hour to work with them. After a few papers had been 
completed I was able to divide this section into three groups. Five were 
writing almost without error, three were no more advanced than 
Freshmen in their power of construction, and the rest were either not 
greatly interested in writing for its own sake or were so used to rote ex- 
ercises that I could not induce them to undertake a problem. These last, 
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therefore, I drilled in paragraph structure. The first group, however, 
I set at work individually at tasks that they selected for themselves. 
Three wrote short stories; two sketches; and one, in addition, a moving- 
picture scenario. I was ready to advise them at any time, but I left them 
much to their own resources. Of the more elementary pupils, one was a 
speller of most weird combinations. He said that he had been told that 
he could never learn to spell correctly. He was isolated to commit to 
memory some three hundred words which the other pupils helped me to 
assign him, words that his papers suggested he did not know. He was 
told that his credit depended upon his ability to learn go per cent of them. 
In his final examination he missed only two out of the hundred that he 
was given. His associates of the elementary group were similarly held 
accountable for certain constructions. We were thus able to issue 
passing grades to all of the pupils and were conscious of having been 
helpful to everyone in his particular need. 

This is the true idea of laboratory work, to search out the weakness 
or the strength of each pupil in the group and apply the correct remedy 
or the helpful criticism as quickly and as efficaciously as possible. To 
give an entire class sentence exercises on grammatical structure, no one 
of which concerns more than two or three pupils at the most, is a great 
waste of time and a bore to both teacher and class. On such exercises 
are those reared who as Seniors make the mistakes that they did as 
Freshmen, for these exercises are as formal as the Apostle’s Creed or 
the Lord’s Prayer or the oath of a witness. But once bring to a boy’s 
attention that he must learn to spell, not a miscellaneous list of words, 
but those that he doesn’t spell correctly; or that he must learn to use 
discriminating conjunctions, definite pronouns, and parallel structure; 
or that he must conceive of a paragraph as a definite step in the progress 
of his thought—in short, that he must speedily correct that element most 
lacking in correctness, and you have a problem in improvement that is 
interesting to all concerned. 

We shall probably agree that there are two main questions in com- 
position work: first, how to insure originality; second, how to guarantee 
painstaking. How much time a teacher wastes reading papers copied 
almost verbatim from various sources, or papers prepared so hastily that 
they are no criterion of a pupil’s ability! One of my associates enrolled 
a lad whose first paper contained three incomplete sentences to a page. 
To the criticism of the teacher that he seemed lacking in the elements of 
composition the boy replied that he had written the paper in fifteen 
minutes. She said that she “felt cheap” to think that she had not been 
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able to see this before she had slaved over the theme and worried over 
the slackness of her predecessor. Another teacher accepted as bona 
fide, successive papers from a Senior only to discover near the end of 
the term that every one was a copy, and that the lad, so far from being an 
“A” pupil, as she thought, was shamefully lacking in the rudiments of 
form, making nearly every error defined in the bright lexicon of youth; 
that, in fact, he had been thus deceiving his instructors for three years. 
The teacher, of course, refused to pass him, and during the following term 
in the laboratory drilled him in these rudiments, with the result that in 
a few weeks he was able to write a respectable sentence. 

It is effective for the teacher to write with the pupils, preferably on 
the blackboard. Just as an algebra teacher solves a problem, just as the 
instructor in science handles his apparatus, or the manual-training man 
his tools and pieces of wood before the pupils with a confidence of accom- 
plishment that wins respect from them, so should the English teacher be 
able and willing to do the thing that he expects his students to do. 
There has been altogether too much shyness about these teachers, due 
chiefly to the fallacy that a certain sacredness attaches to the written 
word and that no one should express himself except the genius, or the 
person who writes for publication. Yesterday while my class wrote on 
“The New Farmer” I composed a paragraph before them. Immediately 
several found fault with one or two constructions. With their help I 
corrected my work and immediately swept it away with the eraser. A 
girl gasped, “‘Oh, after you have worked on it so!’’ But what I wanted 
to teach those pupils was that such exercises as they and I were perform- 
ing, quickly completed and carefully corrected, develop thinking and 
composing both, just as do experiments in physics, or exercises on the 
piano, but that they are not valuable in themselves. Let them become 
able to write compact sentences with such a variety of wording as 
practice can give, and with such intensity, specific instances, and lively 
imagery as their souls are capable of supplying, and the battle for the 


high-school teacher is won. 
E. DupLEey Parsons 
West ScHoor 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


HABITS OF ACCURACY IN WRITTEN WORK 
While the ready, effective expression of one’s own thoughts and 
feelings is the important purpose in high-school composition work, the 
formation of habits of accuracy in writing is not unimportant. There 
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is only one thing that every student will write throughout his life. That 
is the letter. The form of the business letter is practically fixed. Only 
slight latitude is permissible. Every student should come to the high 
school with the habit of using this form accurately. Few, however, 
bring this habit with them. The high school should form it and fix it 
for those who come without it. It fails to do this; at least it does in 
the three states from which come the college Freshmen with whose 
abilities I am familiar. 

In the theme work of both Freshmen and Sophomores our rhetoric 
instructors recently gave during three months considerable attention to 
letter writing. The Sophomores had received a little drill in their 
Freshman year, but the subject had not been emphasized as it was 
during these months. At the end of the period, I asked each instructor 
to hand to every student a sheet of regular letter paper (we insist that 
letters shall be written only on such paper; never on theme paper), 
and then to call for careful attention and to read slowly the following 
directions to the class: 

Imagine that a friend has asked you a question which you cannot answer. 
You wish to ask me the question that I may answer it for you. Write me a 
three- or four-sentence letter, heading it as though you were at your parent’s 
home. Address it to me at the Liberal Arts Building. Begin it by saying 
“A friend recently asked me this question,” and state the question in the exact 
words the friend used. Then say that you could not answer the question, and, 
in question form, ask me if I will answer it for you. Use the full business- 
letter form. 


The instructor was then to read the instructions a second time, but 
only a second time. When the work was completed, each student was 
to fold his letter properly for insertion in an ordinary business envelope, 
but to unfold it again before handing it in. The creases would of 
course show just how he had folded it. 

These letters were carefully examined by me, with the help of one 
assistant whom I trained. Each student received his letter back, 
accompanied by a form letter in which check marks pointed out para- 
graphs telling him of his particular errors. A summary cf the results 
is as follows, letters from 407 Sophomores and 748 Freshmen having 
been examined: 


311 Sophomores and 587 Freshmen failed to locate their letters properly 
on the paper. 

307 Sophomores and 559 Freshmen made errors in the letter form. 

109 Sophomores and 197 Freshmen did not use quotation marks correctly. 
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87 Sophomores and 223 Freshmen did not use the interrogation point 
correctly. 

70 Sophomores and 224 Freshmen failed to fold their letters properly. 

The penmanship of 49 Sophomores and 86 Freshmen was not easily read. 

223 Sophomores and 417 Freshmen failed to follow the directions. 

5 Sophomores and 6 Freshmen received cordial commendation. 

18 Sophomores and 33 Freshmen received partial commendation. 


These figures speak for themselves. High-school students in 
Pennsylvania do not receive instruction in English which habituates 
them to accuracy in the use of the letter form, or in the use of quotation 
marks and of the interrogation point. Another test showed equal lack 
of habitual use of the apostrophe. 

The reason? May I quote from a report which I made to the high- 
school department of the Pennsylvania Educational Association in 
December, 1917, the figures being based on a series of questions sent 
to high-school principals in Pennsylvania: 

Letter writing is one type of composition which is used throughout life. 
One hundred and eight [Pennsylvania high-school principals] answer the 
question, ‘‘How many letters are students required to write in four years?” 
Twenty-one say many, 20 use the interrogation mark, one says as many as 200, 
two as many as 144, two say 100, one says 80, one says 75, one says 60, two 
say 50, one says 48, one says 36, two say 30, four say 25, one says 24, two say 16, 
one says, “As many as the text demands” (incidentally, I know no text that 
requires one-tenth enough), 29 give numbers from 15 down to 6; 74 believe 
that more should be written, 19 believe that no more should be written (most 
of these are having large numbers written), and 11 think that perhaps more 
should be written. My personal feeling is that if three-fourths of all of the 
written work in high schools were cast in the form of letters, our students 
would go forth far better equipped for life. At least one letter, or better, 
two, should be written every week throughout four years in high school, to 
train boys and girls in the proper writing of business, social, and formal letters. 


Please note that only three principals out of 108 believe that an 
average of one letter a week is written. 

Why not try this test on all of your high-school pupils, and learn 
whether your teaching is developing habits of accuracy along these lines ? 


Tuomas C. BLAISDELL 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


EDITORIAL 


There is a deal of talk, much of it rather loose talk, about the 
project method. Many teaching devices are given the project 
; brand by their inventors and advocates. So far 
—.” has this gone that many sensible people wish the 
word “project’’ had never been imported into educa- 
tion. Yet only the reactionaries, who are too old or too lazy 
to readjust their thinking and their practice, deny that the term 
has come into use because a name was needed for a distinct modern 
concept of educational method, not startlingly new but satisfyingly 
more complete than its predecessors. The minimum essentials 
of this method are pupil-purposing and pupil-executing; the 
various steps, stages, aspects which are frequently pointed out 
have validity only so far as they are necessary to these two. If we 
can hold to this point of view we shall save the project from becom- 
ing a narrow, dangerous device and establish it as a broad, useful 
principle. 

Our chief present need, therefore, is not more analysis. What 
will really profit us most is accounts of successful attempts to use 
the principle. We shall comprehend more quickly and more accu- 
rately through demonstration than through exposition. These 
descriptions, moreover, must be well done. Especially must they 
include such details of pupil speech and action as show that the 
pupils really held purposes of their own and were not merely 
agents of the teacher’s will. Report of the circumstances, includ- 
ing the teacher’s maneuvers which gave rise to these purposes, is 
almost equally essential. 

Such reports of activities properly belonging in the English 
field the English Journal proposes to publish. While not able to 
promise publication for all good material submitted, the editors 
do solicit contributions of this sort. Those who have had a par- 
ticularly successful piece of work in which they felt that the pupils 
were pulling hard without urging, should write it up. There is a 
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good chance that it contains, either in the activity itself or in the 
method by which it was set going, something which will be 
interesting and helpful to others. The freshest material of this sort 
frequently comes from an enthusiast working in a comparatively 
obscure field. Readers in search of articles of this type may find 
in the present issue evidence that the Journal can and will supply 


their needs. 
W. W. H. 


Teachers of English, being good citizens, appreciate the privi- 
lege and duty of voting at the presidential election. Within their 
own profession a similar opportunity and obligation 
are presented by the Thanksgiving meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Never 
since the process of organization was completed has the National 
Council had so many decisions to make as it has this year. 
The Tenth Annual Meeting will properly be a celebration of 
successes won, but it will be even more the end of one era and 
the beginning of another. New policies are to be mapped out, and 
the committee slate completely re-written. Every member who 
can should be present to join the discussions at all the sessions and 
to vote at the business meeting. Especially should every director 
chosen by an affiliated association—such directors will for the 
first time constitute a majority of the Board—meet his opportunity 
and his duty. Besides all this, all who attend will be richly 
rewarded by the excellent program and the delightful personal 
contacts established. 


Professional 
Citizenship 


W. W. H. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, November 25~—27, 
1920. In order to meet the oft-repeated criticism that with so many 
departments meeting at once one must miss much of value, the number 
of sections has been reduced and other minor changes have been made 
in the general construction of the program. 

The Board of Directors will meet on Thanksgiving afternoon, and 
at eight o’clock that evening there will be a Workers’ Conference on 
“Urgent Needs.”’ After the conference there will probably be a second 
session of the Board. 

The one general session, which will be held Friday morning in 
Fullerton Hall at the Art Institute, will have as speakers Dr. Hosic, our 
President, Professor Rollo W. Brown, and our many times tried Pro- 
fessor F. N. Scott. 

Friday afternoon and Saturday morning will be given over chiefly 
to the sessions of the high-school and college sections. The college 
meetings will be under the direction of Professor Allan Abbott, of 
Columbia. The high-school people will have a demonstration lesson 
and discussion at one session and very definite papers on “ Literature and 
Ideals” at the other. 

At four o’clock Friday afternoon will occur the regular annual busi- 
ness meeting, at which every member of the Council may vote. At 
six o’clock Friday evening we will celebrate our anniversary at the 
annual dinner. There will be several five-minute speeches by old-timers 
and one longer address suited to the occasion. 

Saturday afternoon those interested in teacher-training will hold a 
conference, with “The Teacher’s Specific Skills and Knowledges’’ as 
their topic. This conference is not confined to those actually engaged 
in the preparation of teachers. 

This strong program, the enthusiasm attached to the Tenth Annual 
Meeting, and the important matters of policy to be outlined at this 
epoch-marking meeting should be sufficient incentive to call out a very 
full attendance. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT SALT LAKE 


On Tuesday, July 6, the National Council of Teachers of English 
held its usual summer program meetings in connection with the meeting 
of the National Education Association. 

The Tuesday session, held in Elks Hall, had for its chairman Pro- 
fessor B. Roland Lewis, of the University of Idaho, and for its general 
topic “The Teaching of Ideals.” 

Professor W. R. Davis, of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, presented the first paper, ‘‘The Teaching of Ideals through Litera- 
ture.” 

The second paper, ‘Teaching Ideals through Composition,” was 
by Mrs. Lillian Smith, of Stevens Junior High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, who urged that the composition teacher bring into the school- 
room more of the outside life of the children, especially their disputes 
involving ethical principles. The children should be taught to consider 
their everyday experiences as worth while and to think seriously about 
them. In junior high school grades pupil government for certain hours 
of the day furnishes abundant material for composition practice, and 
ethics at the same time. 

Professor J. W. Searson, of the State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, discussed “The Teaching of Ideals through Class 
Management.” Three errors the teacher must avoid if her pupils are to 
develop their highest possibilities: (1) indefinite assignment of work, 
(2) failure to exact the work assigned, and (3) failure to connect the 
assignments directly with the life-interests of the pupils. The assign- 
ments should deal only with human-interest matters of great personal or 
public concern. The teacher and the pupils should learn the living 
sources from which the most important human-interest facts may be 
found. No story should be accepted until it is worthy of a larger 
audience than the class. Every worthy story should be given a real 
audience or reading public. 

Superintendent J. W. Studebaker pointed out briefly but clearly 
the possibilities that lie in the inter-school correspondence now promoted 
by the Junior Red Cross. Not only will the composition be motivated, 
but the friendly acquaintance with people of distant sections of our own 
country and even with those of Europe will help to build up at once a 
modest nationalism and a moderate internationalism. 

On Wednesday, July 7, the National Council held a joint session 
with the Library Department of the N.E.A., Mr. O. S. Rice, of the State 
Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin, presiding. The 
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Council was represented by Mr. H. E. Fowler, State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho, and Miss Joanna H. Sprague, public librarian of Salt 
Lake City, who presented formal papers, and by Professor Davis, who 
pledged the loyalty of English teachers and of our organization in secur- 
ing the objectives that the librarians have in mind. 

Miss Sprague insisted that it is better to bring children to the public 

library than to instal branches in the schools. School libraries which 
bring the books to the children are good, but they cannot take the place 
of visits to the public library which the pupils should use in adult life. 
Pupils should become at home in the public library, should be trained 
to use the card indexes, and to know what general reference books the 
public library contains. Incidentally they often become deeply inter- 
ested in topics other than the ones which they are first sent to investigate. 
It is the teacher’s business to see that the children go, and the librarian’s 
to see that they find the library useful. 
.» Mr. Fowler spoke of ‘Thrift in Reading.” There is at present a 
tremendous waste in the neglect of good books on the library shelves and 
the expenditure of time and energy upon “erotic, exotic, tommyrotic”’ 
fiction. The library should seek by publicity arts—special lists, special 
displays in its rooms, window displays in stores, interesting book columns 
in the newspapers—to increase the turnover, the circulation, of its stock. 
Browsing among stacks is sure to reveal to most persons books they 
would like to read but did net know. In these things the library leads, 
assisted by the school. The school may lead by making better readers 
through increased emphasis upon silent reading, supervised study. 
Collection and redistribution of worth-while magazines finished by 
the original subscribers is a great reducer of waste. Purposeful, rather 
than idle, reading of the newspaper is also desirable. Reflecting half as 
long as one reads is also very desirable. Finally we should have no 
teachers of English who really enjoy the Cosmopolitan more than the 
Atlantic, and prefer Harold Bell Wright to H. G. Wells. 

The sessions were well attended and all the papers well received. 
All the reports indicate that the meeting was a success. 


BETTER SPEECH 


The Speech Committee is taking it for granted that the observance 
of Speech Week has become an institution in most of the communities 
that co-operated in the national observance of last year. There is a 
natural and wholesome tendency to elevate the standard, to pursue 
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follow-up work, and to secure permanently organized effort for speech 
improvement. Communities develop larger and more mature plans 
for the movement from year to year. We are eager, therefore, to have 
as many reports as possible of programs referring to the movement in 
various parts of the country. This, for instance, is the plan for next 
month’s Speech Week in Detroit as worked out by Miss Alice Marsh, 
of Nordstrom High School, and her committee: 


The activities of the Committee on Speech will be emphasized during the 
early part of the year. 

1. This committee will hold, preferably in the fall term, an institute whose 
sole purpose shall be speech betterment, the plan of the work to consist of 
(a) lectures by such specialists as Dr. and Mrs. Smiley Blanton and Miss 
Katherine Jewell Everts, (6) conferences or speech clinics with groups of 
workers interested primarily in the problem of speech betterment. 

2. In order to encourage public speaking of a practical nature, the com- 
mittee will promote contests of various kinds, the purpose being to depart from 
the familiar prepared speech and to develop the ability in our students to 
think quickly and to organize clearly. 

3. The committee will endeavor to gain co-operation of our teachers of 
English in writing some worth-while plays, to be used in advancing the local 
and national movement. It will endeavor also to drop the popular conception 
of the work as consisting of elimination of errors, and to work on broader lines, 
such as the training of the voice as a source of power, of beauty, and of inspira- 
tion. 

Purposes.—(a) To complete all arrangements for the Better Speech Week 
in November, (}) to arrange the details for special conferences during October 
Institute on Speech Improvement, (c) to make announcements and arrange 
all details concerning a Discussion Contest, to be participated in by high-school 
pupils in March. 


The following playlet, ‘‘G’s Hardships,” is quoted from the Bulletin 
for the Celebration of Speech Week by Rural Schools, compiled by Miss 
Brogdon, of Maryland State College, and referred to in the September 
English Journal. 


G’s HARDSHIPS 
CHARACTERS 


Father Alphabet (in scholar’s cap and gown) 

His twenty-six children (in ordinary or usual clothes, each wearing a large 
card, white with large black letter) 

Schoolgirls (any small number, all dressed in street dress carrying huge 
piles of books) 
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Greengrocer (wearing white apron) 
Clerk (wearing white apron) both larger boys 
Farmer and wife 

SCENE I 


Schoolroom 


Father Alphabet (speaking in a very learned voice): My children you are 
ready now, your daily task to do, watch close your step, mark well your place. 
’Tis all I ask of you. I care for each of you alike, but “listen” well to me; 
the people of this state, it seems, dislike your brother “G.” “Coming” or 
“going”’ he is left to follow in the rear. And sometimes is so far behind his 
name one cannot hear. 

SCENE 2 


The Street 


(C, O, M, I, N, G, are standing on street corner. A group of girls pass by talking 
gaily. Another girl comes running from across street. She calls to others.) 

Girl: Wait, ’'mcomin! (Letters instantly form themselves in order “ comin”; 
G rushes wildly around, finally crouches down behind brothers. Girls pass on.) 

C: Why did you hide? You knew we needed you to finish the word. 

G (trembling violently): O, I was so frightened. That was Miss Blank of 
Western High School. I was in that school last week. and heard the teacher 
say that Miss Blank always swallows “G.” I ran because I was in danger of 
my life. 

O: Brothers, we must face this fact. “‘G” is surely slighted at the end of 
words; at the beginning he fares as well as the rest of us. (A man passes 
down street, calls to a friend: “‘I’m takin’ a walk, better come with me.” “G”’ 
instantly falls to the ground, others form in order to spell “ takin.” 

N (sorrowfully): Why did you fall? I held your hand; I tried to keep 
you at the end. 

G: It was the man’s fault. He always drops me. 


SCENE 3 
Home of Father Alphabet 


All the alphabet (except “‘G’’) speaking together: {this had better be two of 


the letters] 
O father, we have wandered far, 


Have toiled with hand and brain 
To keep our brother “‘G”’ in place 
But he is lost again. (Goes to window.) 
The sun has gone, the clouds are black, 
Night cometh on apace; 
O father, do not send us out 
The threatening storm to face. 
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Father Alphabet: 
Peace—take your food 
And well earned rest. 
My duty well I see; I will go forth 
And through the night search for my poor son “G.”’ 


(or) Your labor for the day is done; 
This duty rests with me. 
I will go forth into the night 
And find poor troubled “G.” 


SCENE 4 
Grocery 
Father Alphabet (carrying umbrella and lantern): 


I’m searching for my seventh son 
Lost in this rain and wind; 

The other lads are safe at home, 
But he is left behind. 


Grocer to clerk (aside): Is the old guy nutty? He’s talking poetry! 
(Aloud) A chap just left here. He got in a great “takin” because he said I 
dropped him and I had never laid hands on him. 

Father Alphabet: 

I see, alas that was poor “G.” 

His spirit shaken sore 

Has wandered far into the storm 

Miles from his father’s door. (Goes out.) 


SCENE 5 
The Street 


Old Farmer: Yes, sir. I found the little chap and, says I, “Come with me 
and Maria,” that’s my wife, as I ses. Maria says, “Come, little feller,’’ and 
he come; and here he is. (Leads “G” in by the hand.) 

Father Alphabet: 


With every word you utter, Friend, 
Good English reeks with gore 

But as you did not murder “G” 

I'll criticize no more. 

So fare you well, my humble friends, 
Bad though your English be, 

My mission at the present is 

Saving my own son “G.” 
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SCENE 6 


Father Alphabet (leading “G”’ by the hand; ‘‘G’s”’ hat is gone [card turned so 
the letter cannot be seen)}). 
(“N” hastily turns letter in view.) 
Father Alphabet (speaking for “G”’): 
Thanks, dear son “N”’; 
Fully well I know 
Your brother’s need of you. 
I need you all, not one can spare 
My hale and hearty crew. 


(Father Alphabet stands in center, letters stand in equal groups on each side.) 
Boys: Let this our slogan be: 


Do not swallow it, do not drop it, 
Do not smother it with a sneeze; 
The people of our dear old state 
Must hold fast to their G’s. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club has printed some valuable leaflets on 
speech in business life and among women’s clubs which may be had by 
anyone writing (inclosing ten cents) to Miss Helen Bagg, Chicago 
Woman’s Club, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

Our national exhibit of posters is proving so popular that Miss Edith 
Erskine, Public Library, Chicago, who is in charge of the exhibit, has 
found it necessary to call to her assistance Miss Alice Farquhar, Public 
Library, Woodlawn Branch, Chicago, and Miss Elizabeth Barnes, 
Chicago Public Library. 

Inasmuch as posters wear with travel and ideas for posters multiply 
and aims change as the movement grows, the committee hereby solicits 
contributions from all sources. It has been suggested that next year 
only the positive ends and methods, none of the negative, be emphasized 
by the use of posters. 

Plans under way, about which announcements will be made later: 

1. We are bending every effort to reach the public through the 
leading magazines of the country. We have secured some definite 
promises of articles by writers. 

2. We are endeavoring to persuade the chief lecturers who tour 
the country to add to their repertoires a lecture on the order of Mr. 
Percy Boynton’s “American Speech and American Culture.” A letter 
has just come from Dr. Richard Burton in which he expresses his great 
interest in the movement and promises active lecture service. Those 
who are particularly interested in the question of securing lecturers may 
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write me for details (in each instance I should like to know as much as 
possible about the audience). 

By the time this news letter appears, many communities will be 
preparing for the observance of Speech Week. May I make two sug- 
gestions on my own initiative? Would it not be well for organizations 
of teachers of English to use the Phoenix, Arizona, plan of forming 
Junior English Clubs representing all the schools, for conducting the 
observance of Speech Week and the follow-up activities of the year? 
The national leaders are interested in having the Junior English Council 
plan tried out in as many communities as possible so that eventually 
we may have a national organization of this type, based upon the 
findings of local units. 

One phase of the problem a Scout Master of Detroit helped me plan 
recently. I told him that in the average class we have about three levels 
of attainment, and we should be interested in using the Boy Scout 
method of stimulating those of the lower grade to enter the higher. 
We should devise tests for this purpose and ceremonials and badges to 
be used in recognition of attainments. He suggested that we have three 
badges, such as they have in the Boy Scout organization, these to be 
used in every grade with only the difference in markings, 7B, 7A, 8B, 8A, 
etc. Another suggestion was that in order to lead pupils away from 
mere elimination of errors in grammar and in order to lay a foundation 
for an intelligent consideration of our national speech, would it not be 
well for communities that have made no plans thus far to concentrate 
upon tabulating local difficulties of consonant uses, the end-consonants, 
the initial, the middle, successively? Dr. Krapp of Columbia Univer- 
sity says that there is no better way of securing speech improvement 
than by encouraging young people to observe the speech about them. 
Those who are interested in this problem would profit by referring to 
the bulletin entitled “Foreign Accent,’”’ by Dr. Frederick Martin, 
Department of Speech Improvement, New York City. 

Will those who are interested in securing lecturers of national note 
please write me at once? Our committee does not propose becoming a 
lecture bureau. It is interested, however, in having a few of the great 
men and women of our nation include in their repertoires lectures bearing 
upon speech. In procuring such co-operation, we must prove that there 
is a demand for such lectures. 

Recent magazine articles bearing directly and indirectly upon speech 
include the following: 


“Life’s Story Can Be Told in Short Words.” Literary Digest 65:75, June 5, 
1920. 
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“On Accent,” H. Belloc. Living Age 305:730, June 19, 1920. 

“Our Great Possession,” H. Hawthorne. St. Nicholas 47:675, June, 1920. 

“Good News for Stutterers and Other Defectives in Speech.” American 
Magazine 90:34, June, 1920. 

“English as She Is Spoke,” Richard Burton. Bookman 51:513, June, 1920. 

“Latest Novelties in Language,” B. Matthews. Harper’s Monthly 141:82, 
June, 1920. 

“Our Statish Speech,” R. Hughes. Harper’s Monthly 140:846, May, 1920. 

“The Art and Practice of Swearing,” V. Rendall. Living Age, p. 473, August 
31, 1920. 


There can be no doubt of the success of the movement. Teachers 
all over the country are becoming aroused to the need of more definite 
speech work. News comes from our California representative, Mrs. 
G. S. Farrington, of San Francisco, that many teachers of the state 
have sought during the past summer training in speech. At Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Miss Elizabeth Dickinson, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, incorporated in her course in speech many features of the 
speech movement. At the Detroit Normal College, Miss Eloise Ramsey 
made the speech movement an important feature of her course. From 
Hawaii comes a call for material which will help them to conduct a help- 
ful speech week in that land of many races. From Cincinnati comes 
word that the Woman’s Club there has arranged tentatively fourteen 
programs for the winter representing these topics: ‘‘Organization of the 
Better English Circle’’; “‘Symposium for Speech Week, November 1-8”’; 
or Use of Best Word”; Misusages, Notably Slang’”’; “ Pro- 
nunciation and Enunciation’”’; “Posters and Slogans”; “Incorrect 
Forms”’; “Brevity Is the Soul of Wit”; “Synonyms”; “Letterwriting 
and Post Information”; “Common Errors’; “Phonetics”; ‘ Litera- 
ture as a Necessity”; “Charades or Play or Pageant.”’ For informa- 
tion one may write to Mrs. Elmer G. Lawrence, 856 Locust Street, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 

The state most actively organized at present is West Virginia, 
under the leadership of Miss M. M. Neptune, of the West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, representing the West Virginia English Council. She 
and her committee have secured the pledge of active support of the move- 
ment by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs and many other such 
agencies. During this summer, there was a leader in every county, 
who conveyed the message of the speech campaign to the teachers’ 


institute. 
CLaupIA CruMPTON, Secretary 
NORTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 
DeEtroIT, MIcH. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
PRIMARY READING 

In the issues of the Elementary School Journal for May and June, 
1920, C. J. Anderson and Elda Merton write about “Remedial Work 
in Reading.”” They report six cases whose reading difficulties were 
diagnosed by means of the Gray oral- and silent-reading tests and the 
Thorndike, Monroe, and Jones tests. Upon this diagnosis individual 
treatment was administered; for instance, to the fluent oral reader who 
comprehended but little of what he read silently, constant practice in 
reading, reproducing, answering questions, and re-reading for thought. 
In other cases the lack of skill in phonics was found to be the primary 
difficulty. Instruction in phonics was then given and followed by drill 
in oral reading for speed and quality and in silent reading for speed and 
content. The experimenters report that not only were the children 
in all cases helped and in most cases brought up to standard, but that the 
teachers of reading in the vicinity in which the investigation was carried 
on became interested in the problems and adopted many of the methods 
with considerable profit to all their pupils. It is not recommended that 
remedial work be in the hands of specialists, but that the primary 
teachers in general make use of the tests for diagnosis and treat indi- 
vidual children in accordance with their special needs. 

In the Journal of Educational Research for June, H. A. Brown dis- 
cusses “The Formulation of Method in Reading” upon the basis of our 
present knowledge of the physiology and psychology of reading. He 
feels that we have been inclined to give too much time to phonetics and 
even to word drill in the first months of reading instruction. He thinks 
that the habit of attention to the details of form formed during the 
first three months is difficult to break, and in most cases is never broken. 
Children are to read whole sentences, frequently sentences much alike, 
and then to meet the same words in new whole sentences, thus finally 
becoming familiar with the individual words. Phonics also will not 
be taught formally in his system until the end of the second year or the 
beginning of the third. By frequent meeting of words containing the 
phonic elements children will make their own unconscious formulations 
of phonic laws. These may be reviewed and systematized in the third 
year. After the teaching plan has been laid out it should be tested by 
carefully controlled experiment. 


READING AND LITERATURE 


The Virginia Teacher for July starts off with an article by Sterling A. 
Leonard on “The Teaching of Reading and Literature.” The funda- 
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mental thesis is that reading is really enlarging one’s experience through 
the imagination. It is necessary to go back to a basis of real sensory 
images and upon this to build ideas and insight into the relations of things. 
It follows that literature for use in school must be essentially true to 
life; that is, the action depicted must be wholesome, and the relations 
between acts and their effects must be true. 


THE VALUE OF THE PRINTSHOP 


In an article on “Supplying Printers for the Future” published in 
the National Printer Journalist, Joseph A. Donnelly urges that our 
children in choosing vocations shall have experience in the printshop 
as well as in a large variety of others. He reports a large extension of 
such equipment in the elementary schools of New York City, which was 
brought about by the very favorable reports of principals and superin- 
tendents upon the work already in progress. The greatest value seems 
to be as a check upon and a motivation of the study of written forms in 
the English classes. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Simplified Spelling Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 2, presents “The Case 
for Simplified Spelling,’ and No. 3 of the same series gives Rules and a 
Dictionary List. These may be obtained from the Simplified Spelling 
Board, 1 Madison Avenue, New York.—Extension Leaflet No. 2 of the 
Bureau of Education is a list of commercial and industrial firms and 
the motion-picture reels of educational value which they are willing to 
lend to schools for noncommercial use.—The Board of Education of 
Detroit, Michigan, has published a pamphlet on The Teaching of Patriot- 
ism in school.—From J. E. Swearingen, state superintendent of educa- 
tion, Columbia, South Carolina, may be obtained a High-School Manual, 
a booklet of advice for high-school teachers, based upon the South 
Carolina course of study. The work has been done by Professor W. H. 
Hand. Postage ten cents.—Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 63 (1919) 
is “Natural Science Teaching in Great Britain,” the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Prime Minister——The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has issued the following bulletins: No. 38, “ Gen- 
eral Mining”; No. ‘“Coal-Mine Timbering’’; No. 4, ‘“Coal-Mine 
Ventilation”; No. 42, “Safety Lamps”; No. 32, “Lessons in Plant 
Production for Southern Schools.” 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Americans All. Stories of American Life of Today. Edited by BENJAMIN A. 

Heyprick. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 335. 

“If it were possible to bring together in a single volume a group of these short 
stories each one reflecting faithfully one facet of our many-sided life, would not such a 
book be a truer picture of America than any single novel could present ?”” We must 
admit that it is. 

Modern American Plays. Collected with introduction by GEorGE P. BAKER. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Howe, 1920. Pp. 544. 

A brief, chiefly laudatory, introduction and the text of five plays: As a Man 
Thinks, by Thomas; The Return of Peter Grimm, by Belasco; Romance, by Edward 
Sheldon; The Unchastened Woman, by Anspacher; and Plots and Playwrights, by 
Massey. 


English Poetry: Its Principles and Progress. By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, 
C. C. Younc, and BENJAMIN PuTNAM Kurtz. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 728. 

In bringing the collection of poems down to the present 150 new pieces have been 

added. For the former essay on the “Principles of Poetry” has been substituted a 

simple introduction suitable to high-school use. 


The Fundamentals of Speech. By CHARLES HENRY WOOLBERT. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1920. Pp. 383. 
The second subtitle, “‘A Text Book of Delivery,” accurately indicates the nature of 
the work. 


The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools. By GEORGE DRAYTON 
STRAYER and N. L. ENGELHARDT. New York: American Book Co., 1920. 
Pp. 400. 
Emphasis is placed upon the administrative phases of school work with which 
teachers should be familiar. A modern and very clear and readable treatment of a 
wide range of topics not before presented in a book of this class. 


Child Life and the Curriculum. By Juntus L. Merriam. Yonkers-on- 

Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1920. Pp. 538. 

Professor Merriam sets forth his theory of what the schoo! curriculum should be 
and illustrates copiously by describing the experimental school which he conducts at 
the University of Missouri. The fundamental thesis is that the purpose of education 
is not to prepare boys and girls to be efficient workers in adult life but to help them do 
better in all those wholesome activities in which they normally engage. He foresees 
the passing of the present divisions of school subject-matter—English, history, science, 
mathematics, etc. Radical and not especially scientific, but quite stimulating. 
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The Study of Nations: An Experiment in Social Education. By Harriet E. 
TuELL. With chapters on China and Japan by KENNETH Scott 
LATOURETTE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 180. 
A guide to a new type of course in “social studies,” prepared to meet the ideals 
set up by certain national committees. 
The Social Survey, Its History and Methods. By Cart C. Taytor. University 
of Missouri Bulletin, Social Science Series 3. University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
Principles of Sociology with Educational Applications. By FREDERICK R. 
Crow. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 436. 
A college text well supplied with quotations and references. 
An Introduction to Social Ethics. By JoHN M. MECKLIN. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, & Howe, 1920. Pp. 446. 
Public sentiment, its factors and the agencies by which it may be controlled. 
Intended for college classes and for general reading. ! 
Effect of the War on World Trade and Industry. By O. P. Austin. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. Pp. 33. $0.25. Paper bound. ; 
Talks to Sunday-School Teachers. By LuTHER ALLAN WEIGLE. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1920. Pp. 188. 
What Did Jesus Teach? By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES. New York: \ 
The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 195. 
“An examination of the educational material and method of the Master.” 


THE CONSPIRACY Sargent’s Handbook of 
By ROWENA KEITH KEYES American Private Schools 


A GOOD PLAY FOR 


An Annual Survey and Review critically 


SPEECH WEEK describing Private Schools of all classifica- 
10 er — and Summer Camps for Boys and 
A Compendium for Educators and all inter- 

National Council of Teachers of English ested in Education. 

506 W. 69th Street Chicago A Guide Book for Parents, supplying inti- 
mate information, which makes possible a 
discriminating choice. 

Comparative Tables give the relative cost, 
size, age, special features, etc. 
TEACHERS: Exchange vaca- Introductory Chapters review interesting 

° ° ° ds. ed developments of the year in education. 

tion stories, view cards, e Edu onal wil be glad to 

i i i vise and write you intimately about any 

tional ideas and letters, beg Schools or Camps in which you are inter- 
teachers in various localities. ested. Write full particulars. 
Membership 50 cents Consultation by appointment 
Circulars and Sample Pages on Request 
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> PORTER E. SARGENT 
VANDALIA ILLINOIS 14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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